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MEMOIRS 
OF THE 
RIGHT HONOURABLE LLOYD LORD KENYON 
Lord Chief Fuftice of the Court of King’s Bench. 
WBE we difpofed to fele€&t an inftance for the 


encouragement of others, wherein talents and 
perfeverance have combatted and overcome the difadvan- 
tages of obfcurity, one could not be prefented more appro- 
priate and ftriking than the noble fubjeét of this fketch. 
Though defcended froma very refpeétable family, long 
refident in North Wales, his lordthip was, at an early pe- 
riod of life, articled clerk to an attorney in thofe parts. 
But his abilities were not to be thus limited. He foon 
betrayed a mind of great excellence ; and being found to 
tranfcend thofe who are generally. deemed adequate to 
fuch fubordinate fituations in the law, he came up to 
London, and kept his terms with the view of being 
called to the bar. Thofe habits of ftudy and felf-dential 
which flill characterize Lord Kenyon, were particularly 
favourable to his prefent purfuits. He obtained the con- 
fidence of the firft forenfic luminaries of that day; and, 
among others, he had the happinefs to form a friendfhip 
with the late chancellor Thurlow—to which, next to his 
own abilities, he is indebted for his advancement in life. 
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This connexion has continued to the lafting honour of 
the two frrends. 

With this evident ea his progrefs to emolu- 
ment was not rapid, nor his fame the growth of a day. 
Ile had many difcouragements to contend with; and his 
celebrity as a lawyer, and the foundnefs and utility of his 
opinions, had procured him an extenfive praétice in the 
court of Chancery, previous to the year 1782—when he 
was appointed Attorney General and Chief Juftice of 
Chefter. The office of attorney general, it muft readily 
be conceived, is not one of the moft pleafant, Much 
popular odium isin general attached to the fituation; it 
1s, perhaps, the moft invidious in the profeffion: but his 
lordfhip’s were halcyon days to thofe which have fallen 
to his fucceffor. 

During the latter months of the coalition, his lordfhip 
was engaged in politics, and gave the whole weight of his 
talents towards crufhing that unparalleled hydra. He 
was, at this time, one of the moft ftrenuous fupporters of 
the prefent miniftry, and one of their principal defen- 
ders in the houfe of commons. 

In 1784 he was appointed Mafter of the Rolls ; a place 
in this inftance rather honourable than beneficial, as his 
praétice at the bar was by far the more lucrative. He 
held this appointment till 1788, when the late.Lord 
Mansfield, after long ftruggling againft his increafing in- 
firmities, and perfevering in holding his fituation, in hopes 
of procuring the fucceflorthip to another judge, refigned 
the Chief J ufticefhip of the King’s Bench, which, toge- 
ther with a peerage, was given to Lord Kenyon. 

His lordfhip had married in“1773, to hiscoufin Mary, 
daughter of George Kenyon, E{q. of Peele, in the county 
of Lancafter, by whom he nas fevera! children. 

The nature of his prefent office expofes its holder to 
very extenfive obfervation, and of courfe to much criti- 
cilm. It was whifpered, rather early, of his lordthip, 
that he was better fitted for eguty than /azw ; and his 
judgments have, in many cafes, been thought to counte- 
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nance the report. The gentlemen of the long robe feem 
in particular to be difpleafed with his decifions, and 
efpecially of late. In the cafe of Williams verfus Faul- 
der, where the circumftance of recrimination was per- 
mitted to operate im behalf of the defendant, the verdict 
did not efcape animadverfion. A rule to fhew caufe why 
there fhould not be a new trial was afked ;—and although 
Mr. Erfkine, having .obferved that “ the publication 
being proved, the caufe was in its progrefs, when his 
learned friend Mr. Garrow produced a book that was 
proved to be written by the plaintiff, and having pro- 
ceeded to read fome extraéts from it, the jury thereon 
found a verdiét for the defendant ;’’ contended—that 
“ there was no juftification on the record; and the 
queftion now was—whether the court would now lay 
down a general rule, that under the general iffue, and 
where the defendant pleads no juftification for a libel, he 
may have a verdiét in his favour upon proof of any im- 
proper publications from the plaintiff ?”’ Lord Kenyon 
faid— The court laid down no general rule whatever 
upon the fabjeét; but he did not think it worth while te 
grant a new rule in this cafe.’””. And the rule was re- 
fufed. This, fay the barrifters, is in direé&t oppofition te 
law. That may be; and yet, with juft deference to 
thefe luminaries, we think it an improvement, on the 
law. Whenever it fhall become generally underftood, 
that no libeller, who in himfelf has efcaped punifhment, 
can claim damages in a libel on his own perfon and cha- 
raéter, litigations of this nature will drop, while the de- 
famer ts paid from his own mint. -For ourfelves we do 
not harbour a doubr, fuch is our opinion of his lordihip, 
that had the plaintiff, who was Anthony Pafquin, fuf- 
fered in propria perfona, for the libels which he publithed 
or others, he would have obtained a verdiét ob deinen 
againft Faulder. Where then is the impropriety, we 
cannot fay injuftice, of this judgment? Two inftances 
have lately occurred, which illuftrate the jurifprudence 
af his lordfhip, the cafe of Ricketts verfus Taylor, for 
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crim. con. and that of LencA verfus Pardy, on giving cha- 
racters. Inthe firft of thefe cafes, the evidence was 
purely prefwmpiive; yet the damages amounted to the 
fact. Lord Kenyon never appeared with more dignity 
than, when addreifing the jury, he obferved— 


s¢ A multitude of faéts and circumftances combined toge- 
ther, would almott give more fatisfaction than faéts pofitively 
proved, fometimes from fufpected quarters. The gentleman 
who complained of this injury was a branch of the family of a 
man whole heroic a¢tions would form a part of the hiftory of 
this country, when the {plendour of its naval victories fhould be 
exhibited to future generations. The plaintiff had been brought 
up to an honourable profeflion; was married to this lady; was 
in full poffeffion of her affections ; and entertained the tenderetft 
affection for her. All this chain of affection was broken. The 
children, whom before he might look at with pleafure, perhaps 
he might now think of with remorfe, being doubtful whether 
they might not be the fuppofitious children of tome improper 
connection. This lady, who was taken into his arms at a pe- 
riod when fhe was as full of virtue as fhe was of beauty, had 
been feduced by fomebody, not becaufe her hufband was neg- 
ligent, for fhe was placed under ‘the proteétion of her own 
mother, a lady of high rank and virtue, a lady of a peer of the 
realm. This was done when her hufband was obliged to go 
the circuit, in purfuit of his bufinefs. That being the cafe, he 
now called on the jury for a fatisfaétion for the injury he had 
fuffered, not that any {um of money which a jury. could give 
could be an adequate fatisfaétion. The defendant appeared to 
be one hacknied in the ways of vice. What! was this houfe 
of his kept as a brothel for the {eduétion of the wives of young 
men of rank and virtue in the country, and of refpectable tradef- 
mens’.daughters. And was this to pafs without fevere cenfure 2 
The defendant was able to make fatisfa&tion. It was probable 
he was able to pay large damages; but if he was not, would 
they fuffer the adulterer to go freé? A virtuous jury, who were 
the custopEes MoRUM of the kingdom, would fay, if he was 
not able to pay in his purfe, he mutt pay in his perfon, in orces 
to prevent others from being guilty of like delinquencies. With 
thefe obfervations he fhould leave the cafe with the jury.” 
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They went out of the court for a fhort time, and returned 
with a verdict for plaintiff.—Damages soool. 


That of Lench verfus Pardy, is as follows: 


Mr. Mingay opened this cafe on the part of the plaintiff. 
“ This action, he faid, required a good deal of attention from a 
jury. The principle of it muft have exifted ever fince any 
thing like juttice had been adminiftered in the country. But 
the pplication of that principle was firft brought into ufe in 
the cafe of Paifley and Freeman, which was decided by his 
lordfhip. The foundation of this aétion was this, that the 
plaintiff, who knew nothing of a man of the name of Reeves, 
wis introduced to him by Pardy, the defendant, whom the 
plaintiff Knew; and that Pardy, contrary to his better know- 
ledge, afferted to him that Reeves was a man of credit, and in 
contequence of that falfe affertion, the plaintiff had given him 
credit for five horfes, to the value of 10g]. 4s. This action was 
brought to recover back that {um of money, which the plaintitf 


had loft in confequence of that falfe and fraudulent reprefenta- 
tion,’’ 


After Mr. Erfkine was heard on the part of the defendant, 


and the witneffes had been examined on both fides. 

Lord Kenyon itated to the jury, “ that it was now admitted, 
and mutt be taken for granted, that this ation was founded in 
point of law, if the cafe was made out in point of fa&. He 
had lately obferved that the laws were never better-exerted than 
when they were made fubfervient te the calls of morality, and 
when men were compelled to perform thofe duties which a 
fenfe of moral obligation was often too weak’ tu éenforce.— 
When a man goes to an acquaintance to enquire into the cha- 
rater of a third perfon, that acquaintance is not bound to an- 
{wer a fingle queftion; but if he does anf{wer, and gives the 
perfon a character, he is called upon to do it fairly, and not to 
outilep his knowledge of the matter. And if he entertains 
doubts and fufpicions in his own mind, he ought to exprefs 
them. If he afferts any thing pofitively, he ought to be very 
fure that what he afferts is true, that he may not miflead the 
perfon who applies to him for information, His lordfhip next 
entered into the circumftances of this cafe, and ftated the ma- 
terial parts of the evidence, leaving it to the jury from thence to 
infer—Firft, whether the defendant had defcribed Mr. Reeves as 
a man of credit; fecondly, whether he was infolvent at the 
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time ; and thirdly, whether that circumftance was within the 
Knowledge of the defendant. His Lordthip faid, if they found 
that the cefendant had given Reeves a charatter for credit, at 
the time when, within his own knowledge, he was infolvent, 
they would find a verdict for the plaintiff; if not, for the 
defendant.” 


The jury found a verdi& for plaintiff, damages rool. 4s. 


Tt is not eafy to fay what, are the folid grounds on 
which objetions can ftand to this conduét. Thefe are 
critical times. The chief juflice of the King’s Bench is 
the Custos MoRUM of the realm. The kind of rea- 
foning which the laws permit, and the moral ends to 
which they may always be brought, by thofe who prefide 
over them, has ever been grateful to us; and we are 
ftrongly difpofed to applaud, as far as we can, the inflexi; 
ble juftice of his lordthip. It is a juftice which the age 
requires. 








THE BURIAL, , 


¢6¢ 27 TRIS done!’’ faid Emmeline as I entered the 

room,—* ’tis done! and now his little fpirit 
has paffed the confines of mortality! ’—I drew back! 
the was in the delirium of reflection, and I remained un- 
perceived, ‘ Yes,’’ continued Emmeline, leaning over 
her lifelefs babe, 2s fhe wiped the repining tears: ‘ he 
is gone !—the delight of my exiftence is for ever fnatched 
from maternal embraces !—But he is not dead :—he only 
repofes in the arms of immortality, whence I fhall again 
receive him! Yet his father :—ah! my beloved partner! 
little doft thou think of this difafter. No, thou art dif- 
tant, and unconfcious of it. Whenthou returneft, how 
wilt thou bear the lofs of thy little Henry !”—* My 
amiable friend,” faid I, approaching the weeping Em- 
meline, ‘ I was come to enquire refpe€ting the health 
of your infant, and I fee that he is well.’ ‘¢ Welli’”’ 
repeated Emmeline, ** he is well:—'tis enough; his 
forrows are paft! My friend,” faid this anaes ore, 
‘ ; thc ys 5 
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ther, ** I did not once imagine that_I could have refigned 














ne 
nd my {elf to a difpenfation fo fevere.’” ** And what,” in- 
at terrupted J, ‘ has effeéted fuch a happy change in your 
it, difpofition?’” * Ah!’ replied Emmeline, “ 1 was then 
he young, inattentive to truth, and ignorant of true peace! 
Like moft young people, I never perufed a volume from 
which I have fince learnt in what happinefs confifts: to 
Yn be refigned to the will of Providence here, and trace by 
re the chart which he has given us in divine truth, the road 
is to a brighter ftate.’” * But,’’ demanded I, ‘ have you 
1 never any apprehenfions that this chart may be errone- 
ie 4 ous:”? ** None;” rejoined Emmeline, “ for though I 
le never examined the external authorities, which I am toid 
-€ confirm my guide; and though I hear of many who 
be have done it with more wifdom and penetration than I 
€ can poffibly boaft, aver that it is defective ; I have an 
evidence that compels me to reje& their doubts. My 
heart, whenever I perufe the pages of holy writ, beats 
fo in unifon with their contents, that nature, which phi- 
lofophers tell us fhould be our direétor, mult be miflaken 
: if 1 am wrong.” 
8 When the corps of Henry was to be interred, Emme- 
t line attended it to the grave. I was unfpeakably im- 
! preffed with her deportment. In her features you 


might difcern the triumph of refignation over the ftrug- 
r gles of forrow: fhe ‘* fhone in tears!’ Never fhall I 
‘ forget the fympathetic affent given by every heart pre- 
| fent, when the good paftor uttered that glorious affurance, 
, ‘© T know that my Redeemer liveth, and that he hall 
’ ftand at the latter dy upon the earth. And though after 
] my fkin, worms defiroy this body ; yet, in my fleth fhall 


: I fee God.”’—** Yes; my Redeemer liveth!” exclaimed 
. Emmeline,—“ and Henry, I fhall mect thee in his pre- 
: fence—We are parted to re-unite where tears fhall 


ceafe to flow!’’ And this is the religion, thought J, 
* that {Ceptics would exterminate,” 
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ORIGIN OF THE SECT 
CALLED 
ANABAPTISTS. 


F the many detriments which inthe early ftage of the 
reformation threatened it with entire deftruétion, 
there was not one that tended fo much towards this 
end, as the doétrine taught by men originally called 
Wiedertoeuffer ; and founders of a feé&t known in Eng- 
land by the name of Anabaptifts. Never did a lawlets 
fanatic rabble fo completely ufurp the reins of power, 
as the leaders of this perfuafion, in the city of Munfter, 
during part of the fixteenth century; combining in 
themfelves fuch a feries of cruelty, rapacity, and infamy, 
as will almoft prove ignominous even to the lateft fol- 
lowers of this belief. 

The firft traces * of this fet appeared in 1522, at 
Zwickau, in Germany, where five fanatics—Nicholas 
Storch, Mark Thomae, Mark Stubner, Martin Cella-° 
rius, and Thomas Muenzer, declared themfelves+ chofen 
tor the better fpread of the reformation. They were 
fuccefsful in obtaining a confiderable number of profe- 
lytes among the lower clafs, to whom they preached up 
their doétrines: but, on being refifted by the Lutheran 
divines, and fome, in confequence of their outrageous 
behaviour, thrown into prifon, they refolved to carry 
their complaints to Dr. Martin Luther, at the Univer- 
fity of Wittenberg ¢. By his famous fermons he quieted 


thefe difturbances; and, for the prefent, repreffed their 
violence. 

Tn confequence, however, of thefe meafures, the em- 
peror Charles the Fifth, in the commencement of the 


* Heinrech’s Gefchichte, Vol. 


5. 
4; Seckendorf, LI. § 118. p. 192 


p. 368. 


} Luther’s Werke, Halle aufgabe. Vol. xx. p. § 
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year 1528, iffued a very earneft mandate * againft the 
{eft of Anabaptifts; and at the diet of the empire, held 
at Spires in 1§29,a particular article efpecially ordains, 
“ That every Weidertoeuffer and Weidergetaufte fhall 
faffer death, by fire, fword, or the like, without being 
fubjeéted to the inguifition of the fpiritual judge; and 
that thofe only fhall be pardoned by the civil magiftracy, 
who may openly avow and recant their errors +.’ This 
aét was confirmed and renewed at the diet of Augfburg, 
inthe year 1530¢. The above laws were afterwards fo 
gencrally and rigidly executed, that the feét became in- 
fenfibly diminiihed, and loft themfelves in Germany ; 
though a {mall colony of them found means to retire into 
the Netherlands, and from thence to difpatch miffiona- 
ries into the adjacent parts of Weftphalia. But in the 
year 1533, two chief leaders of the feét, John Matthief- 
fen, a baker of Haarlem, and John Pockold, a taylor of 
Leyden, arriving at Muntfter, gained over fome of the 
inhabitants to their party. 

At firft they were oppofed by the Lutheran miniiter 
Rothmann, who had commenced preaching in the Lu- 
theran perfuafion fome time before, and ftimulated the 
magiftracy to difpoffefs the Catholics of fome of their 
churches ; in confequence of which, the whole cathedral 
chapter and Roman ecclefiaftics abandoned the city. 
RKothmann, however, foon after joined the fanatical 
Anabaptifts, and became one of their moft violent 
leaders |. 

In vain did the magiftracy, at different times, banifh al! 
Anabaptifts from the city ; they foon re-appeared, and 
drew over numbers to their feét. 

Matheiffen, and Johann van Leiden were real fo!- 


* Speyerfchen Reichfabfch, of 1529. § 39. or Vol. 2. 
p- 302. 
- Ditto. p. 302. 
Augfb. Reichfabfch of 1530, § 40. p. 312. 
Sleiden lx. p. 151. § 9. 
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lowers of the Zwickauer fanatics. Doubly did the fpirit 
of Munzerfeem toreft onthem. Like him, they fought 
to eftablith a new earthly kingdom of Chrift; to root 
out all civil power; and, like the modern equalizers in 
France, though with different pretexts, to level every 
difference of rank, make all goods in common, and de- 
firoy all laws, as incompatible with evangelical liberty. 
They likewife boafted of a divine revelation ; difclaimed 
all worldly knowledge, and reje€ted all minifters ag falfe 
prophets. By thefe means, as by a fecret charm, they 
drew around them the deluded multitude. They even 
became formidable to the authority of the ftate, fo as 
openly to teach their doétrines and, in conjunction with 
their followers, to feize upon the artillery, arfenal, and 


council hall, while they treated with the utmoft feverity’ 


thofe who would not coalefce with their party. Some 
of the citizens oppofed them, and feveral fravs took place 5 
till at length both parties agreed to let every one enjoy 
his own religion, and remain quiet. But Rothmann and 
Knipperdolling fecretly fent to the neighbouring towns, 
and invited their followers to join them m Munfter, un- 
der the promife of refunding ten-fold whatever they 
fhould leave behind. Innumerable were the fwarms 
which reforted to Munfter, in order to participate in the 
equality of poffeffions; efpecially the poorer fort in the 
vicinity. At length the wealthy and refpectable burg- 
hers withdrew, and left the city in the hands of the po- 
pulace and the Anabaptifts. 

Left perfeétly unreftrained, they loft no time in 
beginning that kingdom which, according to them, 
Chrift himfelf would have eftablithed on earth. They 
created a new magiftracy, compofed entirely of Ana- 
baptifts, at the head of which ftood Knipperdolling, 
and one Cippenbroch as burgomatter. 


(To be continued. } 
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THE REFLECTOR. 
[No. XIV.] 


—— He in delight, 
Both of her beauty and fubmiffive charms, 
Smil’d with fuperior love, 
——— And prefs’d her matron lip 
With kiffes pure; afide the devil turn’d 
For envy; yet with jealous leer malign 
Eyed them afkance. 
PARADISE LOST 


nee Milton cannot very juftly be famed 
for his knowledge of the human heart, there are 
fome paffages in his works which evince him to have 
been acquainted with the general emotions of our nature. 
Indeed the poem of Paradife Loft has, as Dr. Johnfon 
obferves, * this inconvenience, that it comprifes nei- 
ther human aétions nor human manners. And fuch is 
_ the original formation of this poerh, that, as it admits no 
human manners till the fall, it can give little affiftance to 
human conduét.”’ Yet limited as it is by this conftitu- 
tional defeét, in utility, it is far from being deficient in 
inttru€tion. Where there is play for our patfions, 
they are exhibited, 

Milton feems to have analyzed pride in all its fubdivi- 
fions and ramifications: and it was impoffible that envy 
fhould efcape him. Envy is the offspring of pride. 
Pride itfelf has many bearings and relationfhips,. There 
is a noble pride—and a mean pride. A pride that dif- 
dains to ftoop ; natural in the firft inftance, but cultured 
and ftrengthened by refleétion :—and a pride that will 
ftoop to any thing, where appearances can be faved. It 
isnot difficult to afcertain from which of thefe ftocks we 
are to date the original of envy, aymean dnd, debafing 
— at once the token of incapacity and malevo- 
ence. 


A queftion 
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A queftion has here been ftarted, and it is not altoge. 
ther incurious, ‘* Whether Satan was capable of love ?”” 
Allowing the probability of the poet’s defcription, it 
fhould feem that he envied the fuppofed happinefs of our 
firft parents; and it might very fairly be inferred, that 
he envied becaufe he could not participate. But to re- 
duce our motto to common occafions. 

I could never read the lines which are prefixed to this 
paper, without immediately recurring to my experience 
in real life, and deeming them applicable to that invete- 
rate antipathy which appears to rankle ina great part of 
thofe who are entitled Old Maids, towards the youthful 
exercifes of love. Certainly there is not a chara¢teriftic 
in age fo completely unamiable in itfelf, and fo injurious 
to the felicity of others, as that which would ftrike at the 
fource of all juvenile fatisfaétion, and cloud the gay hori- 
zon of hope. This envious difpofition in the old, augurs 
but ill of the youth of fuch perfons. One cannot fail to 
fufpeét that, having poifoned their own {prings of enjoy- 
ment, they are become haters of all pleature in another. 
Or it {peaks badly of their intelle€&t. Their joys have 
been fenfual ; thofe fenfes are now torpid and nervelefs, 
and exiftence has loft its charms—the mind has outlived 
the body. 

Thele charaéters do not merely difclaim pleafure in 
their fellow-creatures; their antipathy extends to the 
brute creation. A dog or a cat are equally the objects 
of their abhorrence with the male and female of their 
own {pecies, provided their communications with each 
other be of a pleafureabie kind. But I would not be 
fulpeéted of injuftice, nor regarded as the diftributor of 
indifcriminate calumny. I+ is not only in what the world 
call old maids, that this moft hateful of features prevails 
—They are aclafs of females, which in many things 
demand our fympathy, and in fome enforce our admira- 
tion. The badnefs of their difpofitions has, in a majority 
of inftances, had no effeét in keeping them ifolated and 
oppreffed. There are women enough, women who have 

known 
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known whatever advantages are attendant on matri- 
mony, who are, neverthelefs, envious of the felicity. of 
others. Every comfort enjoyed by another, is mifery to 
them. And they envy what they cannot acquire, or if 
acquired, are incapable of tafting. 

As youth is the feafon of delight, and as love is that 
paffion or fentiment moft friendly to the opening vifions 
of peace, we cannot be furprized that love, in itfelf qua- 
lified to produce fo much happinefs, fhould become an 
object of peculiar regret to thofe who can no longer re- 
tain it. Age is fotruly caricature, when affeéting the 
agilities of youth; there is fomething fo irrefiftibly 
laughable at the firft glance, and fo juftly contemptible 
in the confideration of an aged Cupid—the frivolity of 
feventeen, with the decripitude of feventy ; that a combi- 
nation of thefe abfurdities, and fuch combinations are 
frequently to be feen, is the fubje& of inftantaneous ridi- 
cule, and not feldom of lafting reproach. Tothe regret 
then which thefe perfons muft experience for departed 
joys, we may add a fpirit of retaliation for the ridicule, 
that even an attempt to regain them a]moft always en- 
fures; and wnen thefe fources of uneafinefs are thus 
viewed effe€tively and together, the degree of fpleen 
they muft produce will be far from trivial. The mind 
fo affeéted will become adequate to its moft determined 
purpofes. Goaded on by two of the moft potent, if not 
of the moft malignant propenfities of man—defire and 
revenge, there is every thing to be feared from its enmity. 
It fees all things double and awry. 

e. 
ET 


ACCOUNT OF A COTTAGE AND GARDEN, 
NEAR TADCASTER. 
WO miles from Tadcafter, on the left-hand fide of 
the road to York, ftands a beautiful little cottage 
with a garden, that has long attraéted the eye of the 
Vor. Il, U traveller, 
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traveller. The flip of land is exaétly a rood, enclofed by 
a fine cut quick hedge; and containing the cottage, fif- 
teen apple trees, one green gage, and three wine-four 
plum-trees, two apricot, and feveral goofeberry and curs 
rant bufhes, abundance of common vegetables, and three 
hives of bees ; being all the apparent wealth of the pof- 
feffor, whofe name is Britton Abbot, and who gave me 
the following account of himfelf:—He is now fixty-feven 
years of age: at nine years old he went to work witha 
farmer, and managed fo well, that before he was twenty- 
two years of age he had accumulated near gol. He then 
married, and took a little farm at 30l. a year; but before 
the end of the fecond year he found it neceffary to quit 
it, having exhaufted, in his attempt to thrive upon it, al- 
moft all the little property that he had heaped together, 
He then fixed in a cottage at Poppleton; where, with 
two acres of land, and his common right, he kept two 
cows. Here he had refided very comfortably, as a la- 
bourer, for nine years, and had fix children living, when 
an enclofure of Poppleton took place, and the arrange- 
ments made in confequence of it, obliged him to feek for 
a new habitation. He applied to Squire Fairfax, and told 
him, that if he would let him have a little bit of ground 
by the road-fide, “ he would fhew him the fa/hions on it.” 
After enquiry into hischara¢ter, he obtained of Mr. Fair- 
fax the ground he now occupies; and with 4 little affif- 
tance from the neighbours, in the carriage of his materials, 
he built his prefent houfe; and planted the garden and 
the hedge round it, which is a fingle row of quick, thirty- 
five years old. He favs he cut it down fix times fuccef- 
fively when it was young. Mr. Fairfax was fo much 
pleafed with the progrefs of his work, and the extreme 
neatnefs of his place, that he told him he fhould be rent- 
free. Hus anfwer deferves to be remembered: ** Now, 
Sir, you have a pleafure in feeing my cottage and garden 
neat; and why thould not other fquires have the fame 
pleaiure in feeing the cottages and gardens as nice about 
them? The poor would then be happy; and would love 

them, 
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them, and the place where they lived; but.now every 
Jittle nook of land is to be let to the great farmers: and 
nothing left to the poor but to go to the pariih.”’ 

Britton Abbot fays he now earns 12s. and fometimes 
rss. and 18s. a week, by hoeing turnips, by the piece, 
fetting quick, and other tafk-work. He gets from his 
garden annually about forty bufhels of potatoes, befides 
other vegetables ; and his fruit is worth in a good year, 
from 3]. to 4l. 

The hiftory of this man appears to me to merit atten- 
tion. At the time of the enclofure of Poppleton his 
whole littic fyftem of economy and arrangement was at 
once defiroyed : his houfe, his garden, his little field taken 
from him, and all his fources of wealthdried up. With 
lefs fuccefs in his application for the rood of land, the 
fpot in which his induftry was to be. exerted, and (in 
juftice to him it muft be added) with lefs energy than 
he poffeffes, he might have gone with his family into a 
workhoufe 3 and from that hour have become a burden 
to the public, inftead of being one of its moft ufeful 
members. Without any parochial aid, he has raifed fix 
of his feven children tg a ftate of maturity; and has 
placed them out refpeétably and comfortably in the 
world. 

If the poor do not exert themfelves, and have not fo 
much forethought and management as might be withed, 
the fault is lefs in them than in the fyftem of our poor 
laws, and in the manner in which they are executed. 
Were they properly and univerfally encouraged to in- 
duftry and economy, we fhould foon find thriving and 
happy cottagers in every partof the kingdom. Letonly 
a tenth of the money now fpent in workhoufes, in what 
is ufually called ‘ the relief of the poor,” be applied in 
affifting and encouraging them to thrive and be happy in 
their cottages, the poor’s-rate would be leffened, and a 
national faving made both in labour and food. 

The labourer is capable of more exertion, and is 
maintained for lefs than half the expence in his cottage, 
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than in aworkhoufe. In his cottage he has his family 
around him, he has fomething he can call his own, has 
objeéts to look forward to, and.is the mafter of his own 
attions—Domeftic connexions, property, hope, liberty, 
thofe mafter-fprings of human aétion, exift not in a 
workhoufe. 

This evil has been greatly increafed by the ninth of 
George 1. which authorizes the farming of the poor, and 
refufes relief to thofe who will not fubmit to refide in 
the workhoufe*. It is in confequence the intereft of 
the farmer of the workhoufe to keep it in fuch a condi- 
tion, that the honeft and induftrious labourer, who has 
brought up a large family with credit, and who from 
misfortune is poor, and from age paft his labour, will 
fubmit to be half ftarved, rather than take up his abode 
amidft fuch wretchednefs and profligacy. By thefe 
means workhoufes become objects of terror to the honeft 
and induftrious, and at the fame time the favourite refort 
of the diffolute and abandoned; the dirt, the wafte, the 
diforder, the want of regulation, and the undiftinguifhing 
treatment of the worft and beft characters, being as gra- 
tifying to them, as they are irkfome and difguiting to 
the well-difpofed poor. 


* An act has been lately paffed (in Dec. 1795), empower- 
ing the magiftrates to order the cottager, under {pecial circum- 
ftances, temporary relief at home. It has not, however, been 
attended to in fome diftri&s; and in others, the execution of it 
is very unwillingly fubmitted to by parifh officers. 





GOSSIPIANA. 
[No. XV.] 
LEO AND HIS DOGGREL POETS. 


I EO unbended often, but his pleafures with his poets 
as st degenerated i into mere buffooneries. His 


Famous Querno of Menopoli, crowned by him with lau- 
rel, 
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rel, vine leaves, and cabbage, and promoted to the dignity 
of arch- poet, was a doggrel verfifier, whoattended when 
he dined, at an humble diftance in one of the windows, 
and devoured very greedily what was fent him from the 
table. He was fupplied with wine in plenty, on the 
condition of producing extempore verfes on the fubject 
that was given him, and when they were not approved, 
his wine was lowered with water.—Baraballo di Gaeta 
was nearly fuch another verfifier as Querno, with the 
exception that he wrote in the Italian language.—An 
elephant from Malabar had been prefented to the pope 
by Emmanuel, king of Portugal, on which this ridicu- 
lous follower of the mufes was mounted in triumph on 
its entrance into Rome.—Alarmed at the mufic, and 
fhouts of the crowd, the elephant grew riotous, and the 
poor poet was tumbled to the ground.—Such amutfe- 
ments are barely excufable in the lower ranks of life ; 
with the folemn and fublime duties of the vicegerent of 
Omnipotence they were utterly inconfiftent | 


~ 
STORY OF BIANCA CAPELLO,. 


Some Florentine merchants had employed Pietro 
Buonaventuri, of a decent family in Florence, as 
their agent in Venice. The young man had an agree- 
able perfon, and he had the affurance to endeavour, 
under falfe pretences, to feduce the affections of Bianca 
Capello, a daughter of the illuftrious family of Capello. 
His infinuations and artifices fucceeded, he prevailed on 
her to quit her father’s houfe—to throw herfelf into his 
arms, and to follow him to Florence ; the ftep was fatal, 
and fhe was foon reduced to wantand mifery. From 
her education fhe was ignorant of every honeft and in- 
duftrious method of fupporting herfelt, and to return 
to Venice was to be immured for life within the walls of 
aconvent. Beautiful and artful, the determined to profit 
by her perfonal charms, and as fhe had facrificed her 
honour, fhe fold her beauty. After fhe had lived for 
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fome time the life of proftitution, a report of her attrac- 
tions was accidentally made to the grand duke, by one of 
his courtiers, and he determined to fee her. The mo- 
ment was decifive both for Francefco and Bianca Capello, 
Atthe very firft interview he became enamoured. His 
attachment was not even attempted to be concealed from 
Bianca’s hufband, and the three perfonages formed what 
the Italians called ‘ il triangoloequilatero,” the equila- 
teral triangle. The grand duke liberally rewarded 
Pietro Buonaventuri for his complaifance, and the amour 
continued till Pietro’s death, The grand duke foon 
afterwards became a widower, and having fome thoughts 
of a fecond marriage, with the hopes of a family, he 
thought it moft prudent to put an end to his connexion 
with Bianca, and on the feparation loaded her with pre- 
fents and favours. But his attachment was too powerful 
to be conquered. Bianca had no fooner left him than 
fhe was recalled, and he conceived a more extraordinary 
proje&t—** Of what ufe is it,’” he reafoned with him- 
felf, ‘* to look into uncertain futurity for a fon the objeé& 
of my wifhes? A fhort ceremony, a prieft, and a tew 
Latin words, will legitimate my fon Antonio, and enable 
him to fucceed me.’” With this refolution he fent for 
Bianca, and communicated his intentions to the govern- 
ment of Venice. That ftate, by the marriage of Cate- 
rina Cortona with the baftard Lufignan, had once 
appropriated to itfelf the kingdom of Cyprus, and the 
ifland of Candia, and its ambition again revived. The 
fenate thought, by fuch an alltance with the grand duke, 
it might reap fome political advantages; and its leading 
members informed Francefco, that they had adopted 
Bianca Capello as the daughter of St. Mark. Francefco 
immediately married her, and from the caprice of fortune 
a courtezan became one of the firft princeffes of Italy. 
Their union was however an objeé of public ridicule, 
and Italy echoed with the fong, 
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*¢ Tl gran-duca di Tofcano ' 
“ Ha fpofata una putana, 
** Gentildonna Veneziana.”’ 


Bianca Capello was endued with a thoufand fedudtive 
accomplifhments ; but devoid of honour and of virtue, fhe 
became every day more and more ambitious, and lefs 
fcrupulous in the manner of gratifying her withes.— 
Defpairing of being able to preferve her ftation and that 
of her fon, if Ferdinando and Pietro, the grand duke’s 
brothers, furvived him; and wifhing to fecure herfelf, 
fhe conceived the frightful {cheme of removing the eldeft 
by violent means. He was to pals by Poggio, the grand 
duke’s country refidence, in his way to Rome ; but fome 
whilpers of what was in agitation had efcaped, and Fer- 
dinando was on his guard. An entertainment was pre- 
pared for him, and a favourite difh, of which he was 
carneftly preffed by Bianca totafte, from its having been 
exprefsly provided for him. Ferdinando pretended il!- 
nefs; and the grand duke, who was ignorant of Bianca’s 
ftratagem, but fufpeéted his brother’s reafons, to con- 
vince him of their injuftice, ate very heartily of the dith, 
which had been poifoned for his brother. Bianca rifing 
ip, obferved the bufinefs was at an end, and in defpair 
took the remainder of the poifon. The grand duke ex- 
pired in-terrible convulfions the fame night, on the roth 
of O&ober, 1587, and the criminal Bianca followed him 
in a few hours. 


ANECDOTE OF LOUIS XVI. 


Tilufirating the Retreat of the Duke of Brunfwick. . From the 
French of M. d’ Effex, a Confeffor of the King’s. 


When Maltherbes, in reading over tothe king the lift of 
thofe who had voted againft his death, teftified fomc 
turprize that Manuel was among the number: “ I am 
not at all aftonifhed,” replied his majefty, * it is rather 
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Pethion who furprizes me, and I will give you the rea- 
fon: I was feated at this very table, during the firft days : 
of September, when Meffrs. Pethion, Manuel, and : 
Kerfaint came to me on the ever memorable morning. | 
They told me that all muft be loft; that there was | 
nothing which could oppofe the arrival of the king of 
Pruffia at Paris; and, that they believed when he fhould 
have come withina fhort diftance of the capital, the peo- 
ple would rife—maffacre me, then.my family, and carry 
our heads in proceffion to the enemy. They {aw no 
means of efcaping this calamity, but by the retreat of 
the Duke of Brunfwick; and, if I could prevail on him 
to retire with histroops, they would an{wer for the future 
fafety (and procure an engagement of the fame kind 
from the communes) of myfelfand family. I confented 
to the meafure, and wrote under the immediate di€tation 
of Manuel, at this very table. Pethion, Manuel, and 
Kerfaint figned below, as engaged for the Communes, 
and I fent off the letter.” 








MEMOIRS OF MRS. GODWIN, 


AUTHOR OF A VINDICATION OF THE RIGHTS OF WOMEN*. 


(Concluded from page 124.) 







HER afeétion for Imlay did not admit of an eafy 

fubje€tion. Her literary avocations, for it was 
in thefe fcenes fhe compofed her ‘ View of the 
French Revolution,” much as they relieved her from 
objeéts more intimate and affeéting, could aid her but 
feebly in an attempt to eradicate the caufes of her diftrefs. 
She became half reconciled to her deferter, and even 
went for him on fome bufinefs to Norway. This jour- 
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ney was intended to relieve her by a change of circum- 
fiances. Here fhe wrote her “ Letters from Norway,” 
and publifhed them on her return. But no lafting 
agreement could be formed between herfelf and Mr. 
Imlay, though he met her frequently after this period ; 
por were they finally parted till March, 1796. Mr. 
Godwin {pcaks of a comedy partly formed in this inter- 
val, but which he has burnt, as he conceived it too im- 
perfeét fer completion. We approach to his intimacy. 
with Mrs. Wolliftonecraft. It was onthe 14th of April, 
2796, at Somer’s Town, that he-concetved an attach- 
ment to this lady. They were not married tillthe April 
of 1797. They wifhed to know each other pretty weil, 
and totry the rull ftrength of their affection, before they 
rendered the union indiffoluble. He has given us fome 
account of their happinefs : 


“ J} think I may venture to fay, that no two perfons ever 
found in each other’s fociety, a-fatisfaétion more pure and ree 
fined. What it was in itfelf, can now only be known, in its 
fuli extent, to the furvivor. But, I believe, the ferenity of her 
countenance, the increafing fweetnefs of her manners, and that 
con{cioutnefs of enjoyment that feemed ambitious that every 
one the {aw fhould be happy as well as herfelf, were matters of 
general obfervation to all her acquaintance. She had always 
pofiefled, in an unparalleled degree, the art of communicating 
happinefs, and fhe was now in the conftant and unlimited ex- 
ercife of it. She feemed to have attained that fituation which 
her difpofition and charaéter imperioufly demanded, but which 
fhe had never before attained; and her underftanding and her 
heart felt the benefit of it.’ But— 

* Ours was nut an idle happinefs, a paradife of felfith and 
tranfitory pleafures. It is perhaps fcarcely neceffary to men- 
tion, that, influenced by the ideas I had long entertained upon 
the fubjeét of cohabitation, Iengaged an apartment, about twenty 
doors from our houfe in the Polygon, Somer’s Town, which I 
defigned for the purpofe of my ttudy and literary occupations. 

- Titles however will be interefting to fome readers, when they 
relate to the laft period of the life of fuch a perfon as Mary. I 
will add therefore, that we were both of us of opinion, that it 
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was poflible for two perfons to be teo uniformly in each other’s 
fociety. Influenced by that opinion, it was my practice to re- 
pair to the apartment I have mentioned as foon as I rofe, and 
frequently not to make my appearance in the Polygon tillthe 
hour of dinner. We agreed in condemning the notion, preva- 
lent in many fituations in life, that a man and his wife cannot 
vifit in mixed fociety, but in company with each other; and we 
rather fought occafions of deviating rr than of « omplying 
with this rule. By thefe mea ins, though, for the mott part, 
we fpent the latter half of each day in one paar tie s fociety, yet 
we were in no danger of fatiety. We feemed to combine, ina 
confiderable degree, the novelty and lively fenfation of a vifit, 
with the more delicious and heart-felt pleafures of a domettic 
life.’ 

She had been fomewhat indifpofed on the preceding 
Friday, and was taken in labour on Weduelday, the 
30th of Auguft. As fhe refufed the interpofition of 
“ art,” fhe was attended by Mrs. Blenkinfop, s#iatron 
and midwife tothe Weftminiter Lying-in Hofpital. The 
child was born at twenty minutes paft eleven at nigh. 
“ I was fitting in a parlour,”’ fays Mr. G. * and it was 
“¢ not till after two o’clock on Thurfday morning, that 
“¢ | received the alarming intelligence, that the placenta 

was not yet removed, and that the midwife dared not 
proceed any further, and gave her opinion for calling 
in a male praétitioner.”’ Dr Poignard attended her; 
and afterwards Dr. Fordyce, who was accompanied by 
Dr. Clarke. Shelingered; and, 
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“ Seeing (fays Mr. G.) that every hope was extiné, I was 
very defirous of obtaining from her any dire¢tions that the inight 
with to have followed after her deceafe. Accordingly, on Sa- 
turday morning, I talked to her fora good while of the twoc! 
dren. In conformity to Mr. Cz es maxim of not imprefiing 
the idea of death, I was obliged to manage my ex ees I 
therefore affected amen w holly upon the ground of her hav-~ 
ing been very ill, and that it would be fome time before the could 
expect tobe well: w ithing her totell meany thing that fhe would 
ch cole to have done ref pecting the ¢ children, as they would now 

be principally under my care. After having repeated this to 
hes 
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her ina great variety of forms, fhe at length faid, with a figni- 
ficant tone of voice, “ I know what you are thinking of ;”” "but 
added, that fhe had nothing to communicate to me upon the 
fubjeé 

“ The fhivering fits had ceafed entirely for the two Jaft days. 
Mr. Carlifle obfeyved that her countenance was almoft mira- 
culous, and he was on the watch for favourable appearances, 
belicving it highly improper to give up all h ope, and remark- 
ing, that perhaps one ina: million, of perfons in her ftate »might 
poflibly recover. I conceive that not one in a million, unites 
fo good a conttitution of body and of mind. 

Theie were the amufements of perfons in the very gulph 
of defpair, At fix o’clock on Sunday morning, September the 
tenth, Mr. Carlifle called me from my bed, to which I had re- 
tied at one, in conformity to my requett, that I might not be 
bis to receive all at once thc intelligence that fhe was no more, 

e expired at twenty minutes before eight. 

“© Her remains were depofited, on the fifteenth of Septem- 
ber, at ten o’clock in the moining, in the church-yard of the 
parifh church of St. Pantras, Middlefex. A few of the perfons 
the moft efteemed, attended the ceremony; and a plain mo- 
nument is now ereting on the fpot, by fome of her friends, 
with the following infcription ; 


MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT GODWIN, 
AUTHOR OF 
A VINDICATION 


. 


OF THE RIGHTS OF WOMEN. 
BORN XXVII APRIL MDCCLIX. 
DIED X SEPTEMBER MDCCXCVII. 


Of the numerous publications of the late Mrs. Godwin, 
formerly and better known as Woliftonecraft, her work 
on the Rights of Women, ve aaqenres: the greater por- 
tion of popu ‘larity. Her * View of the Revolution in 
France, chouge in many refpeéts fuperior to her Vin- 
cication, is as yet but little applauded ; and the merit of 
ber  potumous writings remains to be eftablithed. In 
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one thing, and we believe it is the only one, fhe appears 
to have imitated Mr. G.; for in moft things—in foul, 
in information, in underftanding, and in manner, thev 
are eminently diftinét. Godwin publifhed his “ Poli- 
tical Juftice,” and then his ** Caleb Williams.” The 
firft was his theoretical, the latter his praétical treatife. 
Mrs. Godwin, while Wollftonecraft, gave the public 
her ** Vindication of the Rights of Women :”’ this was 
her theory. And it feems that fhe intended her 
‘* Wrongs of Woman,” as the theory exemplified in 
practice. They are both ftrong produétions ; and like 
every thing ftrong, that is human, they have much 
weaknefs mingled with their ftrength, and many errors 
to counterbalance their decifions. Whoever flall com- 
pare the laft of thefe works, the “¢ Wrongs of Woman,” 
with the life of Mrs. Godwin, muft perceive that it 
was alfo defigned as a vindication of her own opinions and 
conduét. Her “© Mary—a Fiétion,” is highly beauti- 
ful and pathetic; and her ** Letter on the French Na- 
tion,’ is diftinguithed by much refleétion and truth. It 
concurs in the opinion—that France is not fitted for a 
republic ; and it well merits the attention not only of 
philofophers, but of all who with well to civil life, and 
regard morals as neceffary to the prefervation of {focial 
order. Thefe form, together with her letters, the poft- 
humous works of Mrs. Wollftonecraft Godwin. 

On her charaéter we paufe. So many opinions have 
been ftarted of this fubjeét, that we would feel before we 
walk. x 

She had ftrong paiffions, and a ftrong underftanding. 
She was a great genius; but like moft great geniufes, 
fhe was uncommon. Uncommon in her ideas of fociety, 
and thofe rules which, for the general good, muft be borne 
with in particuiar inftances, Bufinefs fhe hated; for, 
there was “* nothing worth having to be purciafed.”’ 
Sle was as much at variance with your common maxims 
of prudence; and exclaimed, ‘* there are arguments 
which conyince the reafon, whilft they carry death to 
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the heart !’” Butindeed fhe was no modern philofopher.— 


“ Yet I am,” fays Mrs. G. to Imlay, “ not angry with thee, 
my love, for I think that it isa piece of {tupidity, and likewife 
of a milk-and-water affe€tion, which comes to the fame thing 
when the temper is governed by a fquare and compafs.—There 
is nothing piéturefque in this ftraight-lined equality, and the 
paffions always give grace to the actions,” 


And, in all probability, had fhe been married weil in 
early life, fhe had then been a happy woman, and uni- 
verfally refpeéted. 

We have feen her conduét towards Mrs. Fufeli; her 
intimacy with Mr. Imlay; and her {ubfequent connexion 
with Mr. Godwin ; and we are as little difpofed as any 
one can be, to palliate the effentially vicious; but is 
there nothing to be offered in extenuation of the fubjeé 
of thefe memoirs? She had attained her thirtieth year 
befure fhe became attached to Mr. Fufeli: it could not 
then have been altogether an affair of paffion. His con- 
verfation delighted her; and fhe thought that fhe might 
liften to its charm without endangering the repofe of 
her heart. In this fhe erred fatally—but it is an error 
too common with her fex: and to which women of fenfi- 
bility and intelle& are peculiarly liable. The determined 
manner with which fhe quitted this happinef, when it 
appeared hoftile to the peace of her friend, has been re- 
lated in an early ftage of this fketch. To thofe who are 
acquainted with the heart, her love to Mr. Imlay will 
be no problem in the fcience of human paffion. ‘They 
know full well with what eagernefs the finking fpirit, 
already thwarted and barbed by difappointmerr, clings 
for folace and relief to the firft objeé& that may engage 
its affeétion. She loved him—but he loved not her. 
He was leagued to her by defire—not love: he was de- 
tained to her by honour—not affeétion! ‘This is the 
truth, and we mutt pity her. 

That fhe ever loved Mr. Godwin, is at leaft improba- 
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ble. It muft at any rate have been but a rational love; 
for the heart does not admit of many real ones. 

With this ample map of her life ftretched out before 
us, where there is no corner of her foul undefined, nor 
even a zig-zag of her reafon concealed, we cannot eafily 
be miftaken in our eftimate. She wasa woman of high 
genius; and, as the felt the whole ftrength of her powers, 
the thought herfelf lifted, in a degree, above the ordinary ° 
trammels of civil communities. She inveighed bitterly 
againit a code of regulations which fhe deemed deroga- 
tory to her fex, nor did fhe for an inftant reflect, 
that unlefs women were equally qualified with herfelf, 
to aét on the grand principles of all morality, indepen- 
dent of tuition and reftraint, the doétrines fhe inculcated, 
if received, muft overturn the prefent bafis of every ci- 
vulized ftate. The mind muft be prepared for wifdom, 
or wifdom will prove its greateft bane, and its ultimate 
deftruétion. We are aware of that fqueamifh kind of 
virtue, which looks more-tothe form than to the effence 
of things. Much of it has been appiied to Mrs. God- 
win. ‘The grand ines of her charaéter have been con- 
founded by perfons of a narrow comprehenfion, or by 
prejudice, with the minuter inflexions of her foul. Her 
deviations from propriety, have been miftaken for her 
principles of aétion. 


EE Bi 


THE NATURE OF THE DOG. 
FROM THE SEMAINIER,—A PARIS PAPER. 
WV ILL it be unworthy of hiftory—will it be a de- 
parture from the refpeét I owe’ my readers, to 
preferve the memory of a Dog, who poured out his life 
with his grief upon the afhes of the man whofe hand had 
nourifhed him? A few days before the gth Thermudor*, 
* The day on which Robefpierre was overthrown. 
a revolutionary 
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arevolutionary tribunal, in one of the eatery Pe - the 
North of France, condemned to death M. des R****, an 
ancient magiftrate, and a moft eftimable man, pares y, 2 at 
fifty leagués from Paris, of a confpiracy, which had not 
exilted at St. Lazare. M. des R. had a water fpaniel, of 
ten or twelve years old, of the {mall breed, which had 
been brought up by him, and had never quitted :- mM; 
Des R**** in prifon faw his family difperfed by a fyf- 
tem of terror;—fome had taken flight ; ec si 
felves arrefted, were carried into diftant gaols; his 
domeftics were difmiffed; his houfe was buried in the 
folitude of the feals; his friends either abandoned him, 
or concealed themfelves; every thing in the world was 
filent to him except his dog. This faithful animal had 
been refufed admittance into the prifon. He had re- 
turned to his mafter’s houfe, and foundit fhut. He tock 
refuge with a neighbour, who received him; but, that 
pofterity may judge foundly of the times in which we 
have exifted, it muft be added, that this man received 
him trembling, in fecret, and dreading left his humanity 
for an animal fhould conduét him to the {caffold. Every 
day, at the {ame hour, the dog left the houfe, and went 
tothe door of the prifon. He was refufed admittance, 
but he conftantly paffed an hour before it, and then re- 
turned. His fidelity at length won upon the porter, and 
he was one day allowed to enter. The dog faw his maf 
ter. It was difficult to feparate them ; but the gaoler 
carried him away, and the dog returned to his retreat. 
He came back the next morning, and every day; and 
once each day he was admitted. He licked the hand of 
his friend, looked at him, licked his hand again, andavent 
away of himfelf. 

When the day of fentence arrived, notwith fanding 
the crowd, notwithftanding the guard, he penétrated 
into the hall, and crouched “himfelf between the legs of 
the unhappy man, whom he was about to lofe for ever. 
The judges condemned the man; and, may my tears be 
pardoned for the exprefiion which efcapes from them, 
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they condemned him in the prefence of hisdog. They 
re-conduéted him tothe prifon, and the dog, for that 
time, did not quit the door. The fatal hour arrives; 
the prifon opens; the unfortunate man paffes out; it is 
the dog that receives him at the threthold. He clings 
upon his hand. Alas! that hand will never more be 
fpread upon thy careffing head! He followshim, The 
axe falls; the matter dies; but the tendernefs of the dog 
cannot ceafe. The body is carried away, he walks at its 
fide; the earth receives ‘it, he lays himfelf upon the 
grave. 

There he paffed the firft night, the next day, the fe- 
condnight. The neighbour, inthe meantime, unhappy 
at not feeing him, rifks himfelf, fearching for the dog ; 
guefics by the extent of his fidelity the afylum he has 
chofen; tinds him, careffes him, brings him back, and 
makes hin cat. An hour afterwards, the dog efcaped, 
and regained his favourite place. Three months paffed 
away, cach morning of which he came to feek his food, 
and then returned to the afhes of his mafter; but each 
day he was more fad, more mgagre, more languifhing, 
and it was plain that he was gradually reaching his end. 
They endeavoured, by chaining him up, to wean him ; 
but you cannot triumph over nature! he broke, or bit 
through his bonds; efeaped; returned to the grave, 
and never quitted it more. It was in vain that they en- 
deavoured to bring him back. They carried him food, 
but he ate no longer. For.four and twenty hours he 
was feen employing his weakened limbs in digging up 
the earth that teparated him from the remains of the 
man he had fo much loved. Paffion gave him ftrength, 
and he gradualiy approached the body; his labours of 
affeétion then vehemently increafed; his efforts became 
convulfive; he fhrieked in his ftruggles; his faithful 
heart gave way, and he breathed out his laft gafp, as if he 
kuew that he had found his matter ! 


REMARKS 
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REMARKS ON THE RELIGION 
OF THE LATE 
MRS. WOLLSTONECRAFT. 


N the Memoirs of the late Mrs. Wollftonecraft, Mr. 
Godwin is anxiouS to reprefent her as being indif- 
ferentto REVELATION ‘This was perhaps the cafe ; 


‘particularly after her negleé&t of public worfhip. For 


we are told, that feveral years previous to her death, fhe 
relinguifhed her attendance on the ufual routine of fer- 
mons and prayers, as her biographer difrefpectfully ftiles 
them. Let it, however, be remembered, that Mrs, 
Wollftonecraft has written decidedly in favour of pub- 
lic worfhip, and againft that pernicious fpecies of infide- 
lity which is now fo unhappily prevalent. The tefti- 
monies borne by this extraordinary woman, at an 
uncontaminated period of her life, are deferving of 
attention, and may counteraét that part of her memotrs, 
where irreligion is openly avowed and defended.—The 
paflages are to be found ina little pamphlet, with the 
following title, Thoughts on the Education of Daughters; 
swith Refleftions on Female Condué in the more impor- 

tant Duties of Life. By Mary Wollfonecraft, 1737. 
On the obfervance of Sunday, fhe remarks, ‘“* The 
inftitution of keeping the feventh day holy, was wifely 
ordained by. Providence for two purpofes: to reft the 
body, and call off the mind from the too eager purfuits 
of the fhadows of this life, which I am afraid cften ob- 
fcure the profpeét of futurity, and fix our thoughts on 
earth. A refpeét for this ordinance is, I am per/uaded, 
of the utmoft confequence to national religion. The 
vulgar have fuch a notion of it, that with them, going 
to church and being religious, are almoft fynonimous 
terms. They are fo loft in their fenfes, that if tAzs day 
did not continually remind them, they would foon forget 
that there was.a God in the world. Some forms are 
X 3 neceffary 
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neceffary to fupport vital religion, and without them it 
would foon languifh, and at laft expire.” 

As to deifm, her words are ftill more remarkable and 
decifive. In her chapter ‘* On the misfortune of fluc- 
tuating principles,” the obferves, ‘ if we look for any 
conifort in friendthip or fociety, we muft affociate with 
thofe who have fxed principles with re/pedt to religion; 
for without them, repeated experience convinces me the 
moft ‘hining qualities are unftable, and not to be de- 
pended on. It has often been a matter of furprize to me, 
that fo few people examine the tenets of the religion they 
profels, or are chriftians through conviétion. They 
have no anchor to reft on, nor any fixed chart to direét 
them in the doubtful voyage of life. How then can they 
hope to find the haven of reft ? but they think not of it, 
and cannot be expeéted to forego prefent advantages, 
Noble aGions muft arife from noble thoughts and views: 
when they are confined to the world—they muft be 
groveling. 

‘« Faith, with refpe& to the promifes of eternal haps 
pinefs, can only enable us to combat with our paffions, 
with the chance of viétory. There are many who pay 
no attention to revelation, and more who have not any 
fixed beliefin it. The /ure word of comfort is negleéted ; 
and hew people can dive without it, I can fcarcely con- 
ceive. For as the fun renews the face of nature, and 
chafes away darknefs from the world, fo does this ftill 
areater blefing have the fame effeét on the mind, and 
enlightens and cheers it, when every thing elfe fails. 

‘** A true fenfe of our infirmities is the way to make us 
chriftians in the moft extenfive fenfe of the word, A 
mind depreffed with a weight of weakneffes, can only 
tind comfort in the promifes of the gofpel. The affif- 
tance there offered muft raife the humble foul, and the 
account of the atonement that has been made, gives a 
rational ground for refting in hope until the toil of virtue 
is over, and faith has nothing to be exercifed on, 

** Iris the fafhion zow for young men to be Deifts, 
and 
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and many a one have improper books fent adrift in a fea 
of doubts—of which there is noend. This is not a land 
of certainty; there is no confining the wandering rea- 
fon, and but one clue to prevent its being loft in endlefs 
‘refearches. Reafon is indeed the heaven-lighted lamp in 
man, and may fafely be trufted when not entirely de- 
pended upon—but when it pretends to difcover what is 
beyond its ken, it certainly ftretches the line too far, and 
runs into abfurdity. Some {peculations are idle, and others 
hurtful, as they raife pride and turn the thoughts to /zb- 
jes that ought to be left unexplored. NVith love and 
awe we fhould think of the high and lofty One that in- 
habiteth eternity, and not prefume to fay how he muft 
exift who created us. How unfortunate it is, that man 
muft fink into a brute; or elfe by ‘thinking grow fo 
proud as often to imagine himfelf a /uperior beimg. It 
is not the doubts of profound thinkers, that I here allude 
to, but the crude notions which young men {port away 
when together, and fometimes in the company of young 
women, to make them wonder at their fuperior wifdom ! 
There cannot be any thing more dangerous to a mind 
not accuftomed to think, than doubts delivered ina rid- 
culing way. They never go deep endugh to folve them 
—of courfe they ftick by them; and though they might 
not influence their conduét, if a fear of the world pre- 
vents their being guilty of vices—yet their thoughts are 
not reftrained, and they fhould be obferved diligently, 
for * out of them are the iffuesof life.’ A nice fenfe of 
right and wrong ought to be acquired, and then not only 
great vices will be avoided, but every little meannefs; 
truth willreign in the inward parts, and mercy will at- 
tend her. 

*¢ T have indeed fo much compaffion for thofe young 
females who are entering into the world without fred 
principles, that I would fain perfuade them to examine 
a little into the matter. For though in the feafon of 
gaiety they may not feel the want of them—in that of 
diftre/s, where will they tly for fuccour? Even with this 
fupport, 
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fupport, life is a /adour of patience—a confliét ;—and the 
utmoft we gain is a {mall portion of peace—a kind of 
watchful tranquillity, that ts liable to continual interrup- 
tions: 

Then keep each paffion down, however dear; 

Truft me the tender are the moft fevere. 

Guard, while ’tis thine, thy philofophic eafe, 

And afk no joy but that of virtuous peace, 

That bids defiance to the ftorms of fate: 

High blifs—is only for a HIGHER STATE!” 


Should Mr. Godwin’s attention be arrefted by the paf- 
fages which I have here tranfcribed, it may be the means 
of exciting within his breaft fome interefting emotions. 
He will recolleé that they are the words of one who was 
mot’ dear to him—whofe talents and virtues made an 
indelibie impreffion on his heart. He will likewife bear 
in mind, that thefe were her fentiments at an early 
and uncorrupted period of life. Thefe teftimonies indeed 
which fhe bore in favour of public worfhip, and againt 
modern deifm, feem to have been the fpontaneous effu- 

_fions of her foul, which, even at the time the pamphlet 
was written, was a foul of no ordinary dimenfions. In 
the twenty- fev ath year of herage, her powers muft have 
been fomewhat matured: nor can it be denied, that 
being in the habit of attending on the miniftry of the 
late Dr. Price, the had thought much on religious fub- 
jets. Thefe confiderations duly weighed, may poflibly, ° 
produce in her biographer fome relentings of heart to- 
wards that amiable fyftem of religion which fhe lo pow- 
erfully recommended, and which he himfelf once firmly 
believed and zealoufly maintained. And let it not be 
forgotten, that ~~ fame religion which her hufband 
rcjeéts—w as her chief fource of comfort under accumu- 
lated diftreffes. For in her very laft publication™, frequi ent 
allufions are made by her tot hat region beyond the : grave, 
where the wicked cafe from troz ubling, and where-the 
qweary are at reft ! 

¥ Travels in Norway, Sweden, and Denmark 


May 
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May the lofs which Mr. Godwin has fuftained by her 
deceafe, induce him to re-examine with ferioufnefs and 
impartiality the evidences of the gofpel, which ath 
brought life and immortality to light! Then probably in 
the next edition of she Memorrs, he may fubftitute fome- 
thing more elevated and confolatory than its prefent 
concluding paragraph:—** This light was lent me for 2 
very fhort period, and is now extinguifhed FOR 
EVER!!!’ I with not to give offence—no; not even 
to him who, in his political works, has given fuch juft 
occafion of offence to every ferious chriftian, by his in- 
finuations againft the religion of Chrift. To overcome 
evil with good is an apottolic precept, which cannot be 
too facredly obferved. For ability and literature I en- 
tertain a profound veneration. Nothing, therefore, af- 
fords me more exquifite pleafure than ¢o /ee talents em- 
ployed in that beft of all caufes, the defence and illuftra- 
tion of the chriftian religion, and to £zow that affections, 
fraught with fenfibility, partake, under the foreft cala- 
mities, of that fubftantial confolation, derived from a 
future ftate of exiftence, which the world can neither 
give nor take away. 

It is indeed to be fincerely regretted, that eccentricity 
fhould be the almoft infeparable attendant on genius. 
Hence, meteor-like, whilft it dazzles, it oftentimes con- 
founds every thing within the reach of its influence. 
“ We talk much”’ (fays Mr. Pope in one of his letters, } 
“ of fine fenfe, refined fenfe, and exalted fenfe ; but for 
ufe and happinefs, give me a little common fenfe.” Had 
Mrs. Wollitonecratt avoided thofe fingularities by which 
her character in the latter part of life ftands diftinguithed, 
and of which her biographer boafts in a peculiar ftrain 
of exultation—fhe might have pafféd tarough the world 
with a far greater portion of felicity—might have proved 
eminenily ufeful to the rifing generation of her own fex, 
and her many virtues would have fhone forth with an 
unclouded luftre. This is the opinion of fome of her 
beft friends. ‘This is the fentiment entertained by fome 
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of her warm, though-not undiftinguifhing admirers, 
But here thefe few curfory remarks, diétated by an ar- 
dent concern for the interefts of morality and religion, 
fhall clofe, being not unmindful of the advice, given by 
Gray in thefe inimitable lines, which with propriety 
might be infcribed on her tomb: 


‘€ No farther feek her merits to difclofe, 
Or draw her frailties from their dread abode; 
There they alike in trembling hope repofe, 
The bofom of her Father and her God.’”— 


* 


Hoxton Square, JOHN EVANS. 
March 12, 1798. 
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ANCIENT AND MODEN CHARACTER 
OF THE 
INHABITANTS OF NORTH WALES. 
BY THE REV. R. WARNER, 


N confidering the charaéter of the North Wallians, 

we find that little variation has taken place in it, 
during the lapfe of eighteen centuries; andaf we allow 
for that polith, which the progrefs of fociety naturally 
produces on individuals, we fhall fee the prefent inhabi- 
tants of Merioneth and Caernarvonfhire, as well pour- 
trayed by Diodorus, Cefar, Strabo, and Livy, as if they 
had taken the likenefsin thefe days. The modern, like 
the ancient Celt, isin perfon large and robuft: his coun- 
tenance fincere and open; his {kin and complexion fair 
and florid, his eyes blue, and his hair of a yellowith 
tinge. As he thus nearly refembles his anceftor in 
erfon, he is alfo equally like him in mind and difpofition. 
Opennets and candour are prominent features in the 
Welth charaéter of the prefent day: they are full as 
{trikingly 
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ftrikingly difplayed by the ancient Celtic nations. That 
quickne(s of feeling, fo apparent in the Welth, which 
frequently difplays itfelf in fierce, but tranfient fits of 
selliet, and as often produces quarrels and bloodthed, 
perpetually embroiled the Cefts in war and flaughter. 
National pride, a venial defeét in the character of a peo- 
ple, fince it arifes only from the excefs of laudable affec- 
tions, is proverbial amongft the inhabitants of the princi- 
pality, and they feem to have it by hereditary defcent 
from their Celtic forefathers, who thought more highly 
of themfelves than the polifhed nations around them 
conceived they had a right todo. A religious fpirit 
prevails amongft.the lower order of the Weith, which 
produces a charaéteriftic decency of manners in that de- 
{cription of people. It is, however, much tinged with 
fuperftition, and the belief in fpirits and apparitions is 
very general.- The names of many mountains and rocks 
evince, that they are confidered as the refidences of’ fu- 
bordinate intelligences; and this is accounted for, not fo 
much, perhaps, from the credulity natural to ignorant 
people, as from the circumftances of the /cezery wherein 
they refide, the gloom and defolation of which, added to 
its being liable to fingular and ftriking variations in ap- 
pearance, have a ftrong tendency to affect the human 
mind (naturally timid) with fuperfticious fears and 
whimfical notions. Similar fituations will produce fimi- 
lar manners; and hence it appears that their brethren of 
the Scotch Highlands entertain the fame opinions, in this 
refpeét, with the inhabitants of Wales. The ghofts of 
the departed, and the fpwits of the mountains, rocks, and 
winds, make a conipicuous figure in the poetry of the 
North; and fume cf the fublimeft paffages of Offian have 
their. origin in thefe popular prejudices. Thefe notions 
are, probably, unfounded; but they are not unintereft- 
ing, nor do we feel ourfelves inglined to reprobate’ the 
mild fuperftition in which they originate. It is a prin- 
ciple that arifes from the feelings and affeétions of nature ; 
and is, at all events, more amiable than the cold pAilo- 
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fophifm of the prefent day, which difbelieves every thing, 
which contraéts and petrifies the heart, deadens the af- 
feétions, and deftroysall the finer fenfibilities of the foul. 
The Welth females ftill retain that beauty, which drew 
encomiums on the Celtic mothers from the writers of 
antiquity. They are middle-fized, and well fthaped, 
ftrikingly modelled according to the tafte of Anacreon: 
though their perfons difplay a proper degree of fymme- 
try, yet they are obvioufly ftouter than the women of 
South England, and inherit a great portion of that 
ftrength which Diodorus mentions as chara&terizing the 
Celtic females. Till within thefe few years a complete 
{pecimen of this hardy race remained, who inhabited a 
cottage on the borders of Llanberris lake. Mr. Pennant 
gives the following entertaining account of her:— 
“© This was Margaret nch Evan of Penllyn, the greateft 
hunter, fhooter, and fither of her time. She kept a do- 
zen at leaft of dogs, terriers, greyhounds, and {paniels, 
allexcellent in their kinds. She killed more foxes in one 
vear than all the confederate hunts do in ten; rowed 
ftoutly, and was queen of the lake; fiddled excellently, 
and knew all ourold mufic ; did not negleé the mecha- 
nic arts, for fhe was a very good joiner; and notwith- 
ftanding fhe was feventy years of age, was the betft 
wreftler of the age, and few young men dared to try a 
fall with her. Some years ago, fhe had a maid of con- 
genial qualities; but death, that mighty hunter, at laft 
earthed this fairhful companion of hers.’’ The drefs of 
the women is exaétly fimilar throughout the principality, 
and confifts of thefe particulars: a petticoat of flannel, 
the manufaéture of the country, either blue or ftriped , 
a kind of bed gown with loofe fleeves, of the fame ftuff, 
but generally of a brown colour; a broad handkerchief 
over the neck and fhoulders; a neat mobcap, anda man’s 
beaver hat. In dirty or cold weather, the perfon is 
wrapped in a long blue cloak, whiich defcends below the 
knee. Except when particularly drefled, they go with- 
out fhoe or ftocking; and even if they have thefe luxu- 
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ries, the latter, in general, has no foot toit. The man’s 
attire is a jacket, waiftcoat, and breeches, of their coun- 
try flannel, the laft of which are open at the Knees, and 
the ftockings (for the men generally wear them) are 
bound under the knees with red garters. Both men and 
women are vivacious, cheerful, and intelligent, not ex- 
hibiting that appearance of torpor and dejeétion which 
charaéterizes the labouring poor of our own country. 
Their wants being few, are eafily fupplied : alittle milk, 
which their own mountain-goat, or the benevolence of a 
neighbouring farmer affords them, an oaten cake, and a 
few potatoes, furnith the only meal they defire. Unvi- 
tiated by communication with polifhed life, they continue 
to think and act as nature dictates. Confined to their 
own mountains, they witnefs no fcenes of profufion and 
extravagance to excite envy and malignity, by a compa- 
rifon between their own penury and the abundance of 
others. They look round, and fee nothing but aétive 
induitry and unrepining poverty, and are content, 


THOUGHTS ON BALLAD-SINGING, 


OCCASIONED 


BY THE PLAINTIFF, No. 8. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MONTHLY VISITOR, 
SIR, , 


CANNOT think what induced Mr. Verax to fo 
unqualified an attack on Ballad-fingers; and J can- 
not fraine, as matters ftand, a kinder with for that gen- 
tleman, than, that neither he, nor any of his family, may 
ever be reduced beneath the rank of a ballad- finger. 
To give that weight to my with, which it intrinfically 
has, I fhall in the following lines confider the dignity 
and utility of the ftation he has attempted to degrade. — 
Vor Il, Y The 
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The dignity of bailad-fingers is very ancient. As far 
as I can {atisfy myfelf on this point, the refult is, a con. 
viétion that they are the true and very honourable fuc- 
ceflors of the moft ancient order of Minstrets. 
The harp of the minftrel has indeed long ceafed to vibrate, 
but the baHad-finger has, in fome meature, preferved the 
utility of the antique bard, together with the remem- 
brance of paft days. Their employments correfpond. 
In what confifted the office of the minftrel ?—Was he not 
retained in great families of yore, as the hiftorian of their 
grandeur, and the animating principle of their glory ? 
is traditions contained the annals of an empire, and, 
aided by the advantage of mufic, that irrefiftible appel- 
Jant to the patlions, they feized on the hearts of the fur- 
rounding myriads, impelling them to enterprize and 
fame.., Such were the fublime duties of the minftrel, 
and fuch the great energies he enkindled in the breafts 
of his countrymen. 

If we cannot bring the whole of this account to the 
honour of his fucceffors, the ballad-fingers; yet, when 
we refleét on the affinity of the two orders, and the 
power {till refident in the latter—the ufes to which that 
power is applied, and the effect which it retains in fociety 
to this day, we fhall at leaft produce a juttilication of 
ballad-finging, as far as it at prefent fiands implicated by 
the efforts of the Plaintiff, No. &. 

There is fo much felfifhnefs in the world, that the 
eccafions of jamenting it are become inceflant. Mr. 
Verax isnot withouthis fhare of it. He had * put him- 
felf into the pofiure of repole, when he was difturbed by 
a moft hideous yell, juft under the window :”’ and this yeit 
founded in ** Barbara Allen.’’ When a man is going 
to fleep, (I know ths by experience—for J am no mo- 
dern philofopher, and therefore 1 cannot avoid flecp,) I 
fay, Sir, when aman is going to fleep, there is net any 
thing that will fret him fo muchas waking him, whether 
it be done by ** a moft hideous yell,” a puil of the nofe, 
or inany other way. Your Plaintiff, then, was exaétly fo 

fretted; 
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fretted; and, waking full of fretfulnefs and fpleen, he 
would fend all ballad-fingers to the devil.—This is 
very charitable to be fure. Now remark his ingenuity. 
While in faét he is pleading for himfelf, that notwith- 
ftanding he may pals for a good-natured, difinterefted 
creature, he gives us fome difmal narratives concerning 
ladies who, during their pregnancy, were terrified by 
finging; and goes onto other evils arifing from the fame 
fource. The diffolute manners of our fervants, and 
(what next!) the prefenat rage of infidelity, licentiouf- 
pefs, and democracy, are reckoned upon as the produce 
of ballad-finging, and are faid to be engendered by a few 
infignificant tongs. 

lam ready to: confefs, that ladies in a certain way, 
may by chance be fhaken with a note from the lungs of a 
lung-cracked ballad-finger. but this will rarely happen 
to ladies at home: and {uch ladies have no bufinefs in the 
ftreets. They, pretty nervous dears! who would faint 
at the mewl:ng of a cat, and run at the bark of a grey- 
hound! they, 1 fay, have no bufinefs in the ftreets. 

Mr. Verax is evidently fome oid tradefman, or he 
would not grumble as he does, that his apprentice thould 
liften to a fong, or his maid (maid enough for him, I dare 
wager it, a miferly old crib!) keep a diary of love, in the 
form of ballads, on the walls of her garret. Truth, it is 
known, lies ina very fmall compafs ; and there is often 
more truth in a fingle Grub-ftreet poem, than in twenty 
volumes, which are called philofophical. Sir, the hearts 
of our vouth are enlarged, intendered, and even fortified 
by ballads, in the practice of AFFECTION and VIR- 
TUE! 

And what a bug-bear does Verax conclude with— 
JacosBanism! And he pretends to have paced the me- 
tropolis, and to have gathered his intelligence by obfer- 
vation. I know not where he has rambled—for I never 
yet met with f#ve proteilors of jacobin harmony in the 
form of fong-fingers. Moft fongs are {ung by women ; 
iugay of them by o/dwomen: I think there are not fifty 
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women in Great Britain, and I am fure there is fcarcely 
an old woman, who would run about our ftreets to chaunt 
out fedition and blafphemy. And fo there is an end of 
this alarmift, Verax. Some time fince, Sir, (and not a 
great while neither) it was-a general complaint among 
the members of the Correfponding Society, that they 
could not ftir out of their houfes without being peftered 
with * God fave the king!”’ and * Rule Britannia!” 
and I am affured by one who had it from good authority, 
that they could not find a finger throughout the ftreets 
of London, who could, even at an -unheard-of price, be 
brought to run about with fome favourite ballad, that had 
‘been penned on democratic principles. 

I have no great opinion of Mr. Verax’s heart! he is, 
as I faid before, an old man: at leaft he thinks like one. 
In traverfing the ftreets, 1 frequently mingle with the 
little clufter who are intent on fome favourite fong ; and 
i never fee a young woman intranced by a few fimple 
founds, and liftening penfively to the narrative of woe, 
but I forma good opinion of her heart, and am delighted 
by this evidence of her fenfibility. 


LOVE. 


ee Taketheed, 
The colour of our fate too oft is ting’d, 
Mournful or bright, but from our firtt aifections.’ 
JEPHSON. 
f % ERE is, perhaps, no fentiment more talked of, and 
lefs underftood, than that of love: it has been the 
theme of the poet, in all ages; it has animated the pen- 
cil of the artift; and ftill continues to breathe from every 
lip, and, in fome degree, throb in every heart. I am 
not going to treat the fubjeét abftrufely ; I thall enter 
into no long difcuffion upon the propriety of calling ita 
- {entiment ; 
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fentiment ; but fecling that it is one, I hall defcribe it 
in its be and moft fimplified ftate, and then proceed to 
confider how importanta fhare it takes ix. every fituation 
of life. To yous my dear fifters of the female fex, I 
particularly addrefs this; for, to you the fubjeét is im- 
portant, as it certainly (whether pointing to honourable 
or difhonourable connexions) conftitutes a far greater 
portion of your happinefs or mifery, than from local 
fituation it poffibly can do of that of man. With him, 
] fear, it is too frequently but a paffion: with you, a 
fentiment—a fentiment that penetrates your hearts; 
that adds a charm to your duties, and influences the 
whole of your aéticns. 

Love, in its genuiue fenfe, may be defined as confift- 
ing of a fer of feelings, awakened by an objeét remark - 
able for all thofe amiable qualities which are peculiarly 
congenial with the mind of the lover. It begins, citMer 
from a conviétion cr an impreffion, that this object is 
calculated to give and receive happinets. It arifes from 
virtues; it is heightened by graces; and though thefe 
graces may fade, while the virtues exift, its tendernefs 
will remain undiminiihed. That iove may be deferibed 
in another way, I am well aware ; but it is not the lov® 
a woman ought to acknowledge; which, I truft, few 
feel, and none do not blufh at. It is of fuch love, [ 
would warn my fair readers. When a young woman 
firt enters upon life, fhe comes to it with ideas natural 
to her age, and worthy of her innocence: fhe looks upon 
her union with an amiable man, as her grand defidera- 
tum; fhe feels the glow of philanthropy dilate every 
nerve, and at the fame time, (for want of an objeét on 
which to pour it) a flood of undire@led tendernefs waft- 
ing ia her bofom. For this « bje&t fhe watches incef- 
fantly; fhe longs to conititute the fole happinefs of a 
hufband, to multiply her duties and pleafures, under the 
endearing title of wife, and the refpeétable one of mother / 
It is, then, the grand care of her parents to direét, as far 
asthey are able, the energies of her heart. By teaching 
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her to admire virtue and wifdom, they will guide her 
ateétions to one who poffe fles beth : but if they leave 
her mind uneducated, it is but too probable that the will 
be firft attracted by beauty, (that fuppofed fymbol of 
goodnefs) fafcinated by accomplithments, and rivetted 
by oni € crits ms. The warmth of her own hens rt will lead 
her aflray: fhe will believe by its feelings, that where 
that warmth is to be found, all the virtucs refide alfe: 
dwelling upon tlis idea, fhe will weaken her reafon, and 
increafe the force of her attachment: and when cither 
a has opened her cyes, to the lamentable cer- 
tainty of her ha fband's head or heart being defective ; 
or, time and experience has convinced her, that he is not 
all her fond fancy painted, fhe will be, if not miferable, 
at leaft unh =PPY- It isagainft yielding to this beautiful, 
but often il-direé&ted with of affociating ourfelves with 
another, that I would warn my own fix. The more, as 
it is a moft natural feeling, and when properly regulated, 
of the moft effential fervice in cultivating the virtues 
and graces. That God who implants it in the human 
foul, certainly approves, and ought to direét it; we thould 
place it under the controu! of his minifter, Reafon, and 
not foment it by romantic anticipations, or refilefs ea- 
gernefs. Woman is but little aware, and I fear but little 
inttruéted, i in the conf fequences of her firft attachments. 
That they often pafs away, is certain; bur, that they 
leave no traces behind, is asunfounded. They do leave 
traces behind, and thofe in fenfible. hearts, of a com- 
plexion to darken all thei future profpes. We will 
for a moment imagine the following cafe, as example 
itrikes more than preeept—A gui, innocent and intelli- 
gent, Is bronglit at once into the wor.d; fhe mixes wit h 
mankind for the firft time; the hears the language of 
pattion from the lips of a young, handfome man ; he 
poflefies the charms of manners and conveifation ; he is 
a compound of faults and virtucs; the latter can only be 
{een forfome time; fhe gives him credit for r perfeétic on; 
and finding her heart beat with refponfes to his w ord 
e de 
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fhe gives that heart up without referve, believing that 
the thould do an injuftice to virtue, if fhe hefitated how 
toact. Now an entire viétim to love, time goes on. 
Accidentally, and by degrees, the character of her lover 
is developed. She firft flies from the horrid difcovery -- 
but it isin vain, Convinced that he has many faults, 
that they are errors, perhaps the moft infupportable to 
her nature, fhe is overwhelmed with grief and thame; 
but her love, once raifed by the femblance of a//the vir- 
tues, ftill fondly hangs upon the few he poffeffes; they 
become ftill dearer in her eyes. But her attachment is 
no longer happinefs to her ;—fhe feels it ftill ftrong in 
her bofom, but it is zocw a troubled, agitated paffion, 
which fhe dreads to think of, and deluges perpetually 
with tears. The prefencé and tendernefs ot her lover, 
yet fupports the flame; accident, perhaps, feparates 
them ; the is now at a diftance from thofe agitations and 
tremors, which his appearance ever occafioned, and 
which are fo inimical to refleétion. Cooler and more 
frequent reafonings take place; fhe grows every day 
more calm, more ‘convinced that fhe ought to obliterate 
her love for an objeét that can bring her but little har- 
pinefs to counterbalance its mifery. The tafk grows 
every day more eafy, and fhe at length has totally for- 
gotten all ideas of him, and marriage. She no longer 
draws flattering pictures of that {tate with him alone -— 
but what fentiments take poffeffion of the heart ! Love 
is dead in fadnefs and « difappointment ; every thing now 
wears a darkened afpeét; that feeling is extinguithed, 
from which the ufed to receive fo much pleafure ; that 
fecling which, like the fun, radiated for her eyes the 
whole creation. Plunged in the night of the foul, the 
feels the world a blank, and all the energies of her mind 
expiring. T//s moment ts the moft dangerous of her 
life——Should the yield now, fhe remains ever after’a 
burden to herfeif, and an ulelet load upon that fociety, 
the duties of which fhe no longer — tofulfil. Should 
fhe exert her reafon, fhe will, i indeed, recover the vigo- 
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rous tone of her mind; but where is that elafticity which 
repelled pain! where the fanguine chimeras of unbro- 
ken hope! who fhall fay, that the will not look back 
upon the memory of her firft love with a mournful cer- 
tainty, that all that enthufiafm is paffed away for ever! 
—that fhe will not almoft with herfelf again blinded by 
prejudice, loving, and beloved? Though no longer a flave 
to fondnefs, fhe will ever think of this firft objeét with 
pain, to which no language is adequate, and for which 
no reafon can very clearly be given. And fhould the 
again love—fhould fhe become a mother and a wife, 
even in the arms of happinefs and affcétion, fhe wiil 
rememberher firf Jove, with a figh of inextinguithable 
regret;—a figh, as much for the fentiment, as for the 
object, becaufe her heart’s prefent ardour is weakened 
by the recollection of one, once cherifhed, though now 
extinét ! 

Thus does an early indulgence of this natural wih, 
lead many women into fituations, the effeé of which 
muft embitter the whole courfe of their lives. It is 
then, againt giving way to fr? impreffions, that | fo 
ardently write. I would have them watch every emo- 
tion of their hearts with an anxious care; and, by doing 
fo, they will, perhaps, not find this refiftance fo hard as 
they fear. A virtuous heart, and a reafonable head, will 
feel this all-powerful inftinét :—but if that virtue does 
not rufh into a blind enthufiafm, and that reafon does net 
give way before the prefs of imagination and credulity, 
that inftinét will never miflead them. The affeétion 
which will grow from a contemplation and conviétion of 
merit, will be as warm as all the ardours of youth and 
philanthropy can make it; and from thofe ardours it 
will acquire fpirit to fupport all the duties, ail the cares 
which a married life cannot fail of involving woman 
in. 

CAROLINE. 
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THE PLAINTIFF. 
[No. IX.] 


MR. EDITOR, 


OU area man of letters, I prefume, and as fuch I 
addrefs you; happy indeed that I have any one of 
tolerable underftanding, to whom L may freely commu- 
nicate my thoughts en a fubjeét which has given me 
much private uneafinefs. You muft know, Sir, I am 
in the literary line, and am always glad to affociate with 
the moft refpeétable of my fraternity; of courfe there 
are many expreilions which, being ufed both in converfa- 
tion and writings, are very offentive, at leaft to me ; ; for 
as the amateurs of mufic muft be extremely hurt at the 
difcordant found of an imperfeé& note, fo a falfe concord, 
or any other grammatical error, is equally grating to my 
eats. I hope, therefore, by addreffing you, that thofe 
many errata which our ancient and modern writers have 
been guilty of, too fhameful to be feen, and too glaring 
to be thought ‘typographical, may now be totally abo- 
lithed. 

I have made a remark that our language, on account 
of the multiplicity of s’s, is fometimes very unharmo- 
nious; but our writers, notwithftanding the rules of 
grammar, feem partial to this difcordance. I will only 
beg leave to obferve, for example, that the pre/ent is too, 
often ufed for the conditional mood. A brother fchool-" 
matter, in one of his grammars, gave the following rule, 
but in the giving, was guilty of the very error: Says he, 
“ ifaconjunétion of condition, &c. precedes (for precede) 
the verb; the verb fhould be in the conditional mood.’ 
The Bible is the only ancient writing wheré this gram- 
matical precifion is throughout oblerved : if thy right 
hand OFFEND thee, &c. if I BE, and if he BE, &c. &c. 
—But to fhew the wonderful partiality for s’s, I will 
next obferve a fault which is familiar to almoft every 
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author, particularly novel ones, who, whenever they are 
teliing a ftory between the firft and third perfons, = 
rally begins with cries he, to which fhe re/urns, and th 

SAYS I, &c.—I Says, is very pretty grammar inden 
and vet I am forry to fee it too often. But I have 
remarked the fecond perfon equally abufed, for Tam fure 
_you W AS, (though extremely difagreeable to any delicate 
ear) is frequently ufed inftead of you were. 

A very learned friend of mine faid, upon feeing errata 
englithified to erratums, that it was an Englith- latin- fin. 
gular-plural word , and with the fame propriety he may 
call MEMORK AN DUMS EFFLUVIUMS, &c. fo; but by 
the conftancy of their being thus written, we forget 
they are Latin words: indeed Richardfon, and fome few 
others, have been the only perfons who have made memo- 
randa, &c. of them. 

This, Mr. Editor, may give youa hint of the errorsof 
which even our modern authors are guilty : when I fay 
authors, 1 mean both male and female ; for 1 don’t un- 
derftand authoreffes ; is not audfor, an author, in Latin, 
hic & hec, the common of two; why then this addition 
for the fake of s’s? Cannot a woman, as well a man, be 
a flanderer, murderer, back-biter, &c. &c. without 
making fuch tooth- breaking words, flandere/s, murder¢j, 
backbitrefs, &c.? But the/e words, you will fay are not 
ufed, yet furely they may with the fame propriety as 
authorefs, &c. A few days ago, over a thop, I read the 
names of two ladies, to which was added, in large, large 
letters, GLOVERESSES. I’could not help exclaiming 
in a poetic vein, 


What? Effes! oh, well done my pretty laffes, 
I’ll change the E to A, and call you “/es. 


I went on farther, in hopes to fee fruit terefJes, b butchers 
effes, &c. but particula arly millinereffes, to diftioguilh 
the female from the gentle-men of that profeflion. 
For many corruptiuns of our language, we are Inc ebted 
to thofe perfons who, aiming at clegance of expreiliic ‘ 
an 
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and grandeur of words, by having a Ohaliaitae of one 
language and another, (though never a perfect know- 
ledge of any) anglicize the phrafes we have borrowed 
from the Latin, and metamorphofe feveral of the Englifh. 
There arc, alfo, many writers in the world, who, by a 
pompofity of ftyle, and putting feveral words into italics, 
which contain neither fting nor humour, confound the 
reader, and make-us often miftake a panegyric for fa- 
tire: for who that reads ** Mr. K.- , of Drury lane, 
was very grea in the Gameffer’’ would not fuppofe 
that his greatnefs, being in /talics, was either an srony 
or pri? 

| fhall now obferve a few improprieties in fpeaking, 
and hope (as [am very fure you will give this an in- 
fertion ) that my readers will, for the future, be more on 
their guard. 

When about changing my lodgings and in -earch of 
others, a young lady, who has been, no doubt, toa board- 
ing {chool, toid me her mamma had READY furnithed 
lodgimgs to let. ees tone tome couneering ie eae 
furnithed could be unready ; but, not being able to re 
concile this contradigtion, have ever fince thought ita 
very erroneous faying. 

Wheat a fhameful thing it is for any perfontoaim at a 
word, which either he does not chs or cannot com- 
prehend. A lady once told me, while fhe was commend. 
ing the poetic abilities of her daughter, that her lirtle 
Sally was reckoned one of the Uiterati: 1 fmiled, and 
fuppofed the Ia ly meant iterate. Ob, no!” cried 
fhe, ** the -word is /iterati, I can fhew you in the writ. 
ings of the firft authors, I will-refer you to the inger nie 
ous Mr. W » he belongs to a club of that name.’"— 
“ But, madam, the club confilis of gentlemen not 
ladies :”’ however the poor woman could not fee th 
impropriety. Another time, a gentleman informed me, 
that he had made a fazer all uver Italy. ‘* Indeed,’ 
added I, “* your building muft have been very exten- 
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wright —‘* Oh, you don’t comprehend me; I mean, Sir, 
—a sourney. 

” aula afked me, if I had feen the lines in the paper, 
which he had written extempore. 1 own IJ was curious 
to know how verfes could be written fo. Lines, thought 
I, may be recited extempore, fermons preached extem- 
pore, but hew can any thing written de fo ?—** Why,” 
cried he (prefacing his repiy, which is very cuftomary 
with the query why) “ I wrote them without ftudy. 
ing.’ This I told him was writing smpromptu, with 
eate, but not evtempore; for the time of writing takes 
away EXTEMPORE, from the time the words enter the 
head, and nothing written before it is off-hand repeated, 
can be extempore. He thanked me for my amendment, 
and went off to make it immediately. 

Many, by the way of being genteel, prefer /hall and 
Should to the words will and would, and thus confound 
the fenfe, when (for certainty it muft be very obvious) 
the latter implies our inclination, and a tendency to fome- 
thing ; but /ha/l and fhould are imperative and indica. 
tive of obedience; yet, how often we hear, “ I shall be 
very happy to fee you, you wz// be always welcome; | 
Jhould think myfelf very ungrateful if I should not ac. 
knowledge my obligations,’ &c. Oh, wounded fenfe! 
‘+ I] cuzd/ be ruined, w//be undone, &c.”’ certainly inply 
an inclination to be ruined and undone. ‘“ What wil 
I do?” isavery ftrange quettion to put to a friend; for 
can any refolve what another wil! do? Yet, ina folilo. 
quy, when a perfon is fuppofed to be arguing with him- 
felf, itis proper. 

Pray , ladies, what is the ufe of a handkerchief? isit 
not for the hand to ufe upon occafions ? and why do you 
call a kerchief for the neck, a meck-hand-kerchief too? 
fo when you take it from your neck, and apply it to 
your head, then, ladies, you may cail it hcad-neck-hand- 
kerchief, by the fame rule. 

I was correfed {ometime ago bya very felf-fufficient 
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man, for faying a dead corpfe; but where the impro- 
priety ? though fome of our Englith di€tionaries have in 
their explanations given corpfe, becaufe of the added 
letter e, for a carcafe, dead body, &c.: yet I deny it; 
the Bible, Shakefpeare, &c. will confirm my words: 
“ behold in the morning they were all dead corpfes ;”’ 
and in Hamlet’s addrefs to his father’s ghoft, we read, 


*¢ What may this mean? 
That thou dead corfe again in complete fteel, 
Revifit’ft thus the glimpfes af the moon, 
Making night hideous,” 


Corfe and corpfe we muft all allow to be the fame, as 
poets, forthe fake of found, omit the p; and why is dead 
corpfe dcemed a repetition? is not corps in French a 
tody, whence our corps (a d0dy of foldiers) is derived, 
and is not corpus, in Latin, whence the other corp/e, only 
a body too? 

Your time, Mr. Editor, muft be very precious, I will 
no longer encroach upon it: the confiderations I have 
made, will, I hope, be fufficient ; and that they may be 
the means of purifying our language, and abolifhing im-~ 
proper phrafes, is the fincere prayer of 

Your humble fervant, 
s——Ss. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MONTHLY VISITOR. 
STR, : 


A VERY long and difagreeable engagement has prevented, 
and in faé& ftill prevents the fulfilment of my promife, refpect- 
ing the manufcripts of my late friend General H— n 
What I fend you by the prefent opportunity, I requeft you to 
look upon merely as in part of payment, and that you will 
have the goodnefs to credit me for the remainder, until leifure 
fhall be permitted me to tumble over a large mafs of loofe papers. 

Vou. III. Z 1 fincerely 
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F fincerely congratulate you on the rifing fame of your very 
amufing and inftruétive publication, and have the honour to 
fub{cribe myfelf, 
Sir, &c. 
POLITICUS, 


CHARACTERS 
BY 
THE LATE GENERAL HAMILTON. 


THE LATE EARL OF SANDWICH, 


HE notion that the Earl of Sandwich poffeffed 
great talents, took its rife from the eulogiums of 
certain French writers, who flattered this lord merely 
on the feore of his being more firmly attached to the fa- 
fhionable atheiitic fyftem of philofophy, than any other 
Englithman: but that very circumftance prevented him 
from enjoying any confiderable degree of credit with 
his royal mafter. The faét is, although he was endowed 
by nature with fufficient fagacity, and had gleaned {uf- 
ficient information to deteét the fallacies of almoft all 
fyftems, he had neither the ftrength of mind, nor the 
induttry requifite for the comprehenfion of truth; and 
thence, probably, in a great meaiure, he was totally de- 
void of al! principle. From long habits, he was perteély 
converfaut in the ordinary forms of bufinefs; from the 
fame fource he derived his beft qualification, that of a 
plaufible {peaker; here we bave the fum total of his 
lordihip’s merits. As a Firft Lord of the Admiraity, he 
was no otherwife abie, than in keeping the: national 
dock-yards well fupplied with zimber, at an enormous 
and fuperfluous expence, to the emolument and aggran~ 
dizement of jobbers and contraétors; by which mode, 
aman of the meaneft capacity might have compaffed the 
fame end. He was the implacabie enemy of Sir Georgg 
Rodney, by whom he was challenged, for having repre- 
fented him to the k— as a fhy captain. 
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LATE EARL OF M-——-—- 


The paramount qualities of heart and mind in this 
man, were timidity and avarice: thefe infectious ble- 
mifhes in his nature, as is ever the cafe, palfied his 
ftrong mental powers, and rendered him totally incapa- 
ble of the performance of any high and effential fervice 
tohis country ; of his avarice there is ne occafion to bring 
any father procefs than the rigid ceconomy in milk, but- 
ter and eggs, praétifed at C— W—, and the immenfe 
fortune lett behind him, acquired in the praétice of the 
Jaw, and no one abufe remedied during his long admini- 
ftration. His courage, his place in the affeétions of the 
lower people, and his narrow efcape, itand blazoned forth 
in the hiftory of the riots of 1780. Thefe few items 
form a fufficient commentary on his character. 

The old adage, ** that cowards are cruel,’ though by 
no means entitled to univerfal dependence, feems to 
have been verified in this noble lord; for, in more than 
thirty years that he made the annual circuit of juftice, z¢ 
is averred, that he never interceded in the behalf of one 
fingle criminal, but invariably hanged them all! When 
the city of London prefented a petition to the king, be- 
feeching him * to reftorea little life to Dr. Dodd, who 
had fo often given it to others,’ and his majefty feemed 
inclinable to mercy, thisruthlefsjudge, his feelings allalive 
to the violated rights of property, officioufly ftepped in, 
checked the rifing fentiments of humanity in the royal 
breaft, and fternly declared, ‘* if Dodd thall be faved, 
the Perreaus will have been murdered.”’ However ne- 
ccffary the ftroke of juftice may have bee, this was yet 
acaufe of that defcription, in which few men befide 
Lord M—— would have volunteered ; and intruth, he 
was the only one who thruft himfelf forward between 
mercy and juftice, which were on the point of fhaking 
hands. 

M———-y always appeared daunted and irrefolute, 
when {peaking in the prefence of his great opponent in 
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political warfare, William Pitt. The timid eye of the 
lawyer fhrunk from the glare of lightning which flathed 
from the countenance of that truly formidable orator, 
Atthe inftant when the immortal Chatham was ftruck 
with the hand of death, in the houfe of Parliament, and 
the nobles, all appalled at the awful fcene, had with- 
drawn their attention from the debate, Lord M——~, 
aétuated by the little contemptible malice of rivalry, 
jogged Lord *****; and defired him to proceed; upon 
which that nobleman, with a look of mingled fternnefs 
and contempt, and in the moft indignant terms, bade him 
do it himfelf, if he defired fo inhuman and indecent a pro- 
cedure. Copely, who painted the death of the Ear! of 
Chatham, has by a fingle but delicate ftroke of genius, 
immortalized his piéture; he has enlivened the fombre, 
fly, and fearful countenance of M——d, with an obvious 
ray of exultation at the approaching fate of his dreaded 
enemy. 

Difgufted at the wretched flanders perpetually made 
by authors, in their pretended charaéters of great men, 
whom they could never poffibly have known but by 
report, I have laboured for the future hiftorian. I have 
bequeathed to hiftory more than twenty chara€ters of my 
contemporaries, drawn from the cbfervation afforded by 
a free intercourfe, during a long {eries of years. 











































HINTS 
FOR THE RECEPTION OF COMPANY. 
MR. EDITOR, 


Fe you have inferted my letter on ballad-finging, 
and I find myfelf encouraged to continue my cor- 
refpondence, you will be fo good, if approved, as togive 
thefe lines a little niche in your entertaining Magazine. 
You put my former paper among the Plaintiffs; you 
may put this wherever you pleafe; that is, in any part of 
your 
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your Vifitor, fo that I and my friends—who are to aman 
not difpleafed with my laft attempt, may be enabled to 
read it. 

SIR, ’ 

THERE wants fome regulation, at leaft in many fami- 
lies, refpeéting what is called keeping company. Inan 
age when almoft every one is darting from his original 
{phere into excellence either fancied or genuine, we per- 
ceive that people are much perplexed in their various 
deportments ; and, like the clown in his Sunday-clothes, 
they hardly can walk ftiff enough on fome days, while on 
others they would ruth from obfervation. To explain 
thefe phenomena in manners, it may be requifite to in- 
form you, that in thefe davs, we have three forts of friends 
—friends of convenience, friends agreeable, and friends 
elegant. The firft clafs, who adminifter to our necef 
fities, are often fo difagreeable in every other light, that 
we would inftantly difcard, if we knew how to do with- 
outthem. The fecond are the friends of our choice, 
whom we love and efteem, but who can do us no fa- 
vours. The third is materially different. Our frvends 
elegant are fo unconditionally neceffary to the fame of 
our exiftence, that we never fail to fhew them a marked 
preference, whenever they come in contaét with the two 
former. But the Aeart has little, 1 had nearly faid no- 
thing, to do withthem. FRIENDS ELEGANT are the 
props of our vanity, but the vipers of our peace: and yet 
(fo much are we degraded by the capricious policy of the 
times) our friends of convenience, and our friends 
agreeable, are continually facrificed to our FRIENDS 
ELEGANT! 

You might from this account be led to infer the total 
infenfibility of our true friends, 

So far then from poffeffing any of thofe fearing leni. 
tives, which it is the bufinefs of apathy to prefcribe and 
beftow. let me affure you that our frends agreeable, and 
not unfrequently even our friends of convenience, are 
giited with the beft feelings of humanity, though they 
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are as often unworthily exerted in the fervice of their 
modern friends. Why, you will demand, if endued 
with fenfibility, do they not relinquifh fuch connexions 
with the contempt they deferve? It is this that retains 
them :—they love thofe whom they ferve; and pity, 
which is the daughter of love, (it fhould never be the 
parent) induces them to look over defeéts, perhaps dic- 
tated by the moft urgent neceffity, and which cannot be 
attributed to the heart. While that feems untouched, 
they are fatisfied. 

But the feelings of thefe perfons are ftill acute; and 
too often are they moft poignantly infli€ted by the hand 
that they refpeét. Unacquainted with any mode of 
avoiding an accidental affociation with their friends, 
when in company with their fuperiors, they are fome- 
times drawn into that error, and never without repent- 
ing it feverely. Some remedy fhould be applied to this 
evil, for there is no altering the conftitution of modern 
life. Might not all who are in habits of intimacy 
with the three defcriptions of friends, divide their day 
into adequate portions, for the /gparate reception of each 
clafs? I am fure that it would be lefs irkfome to them- 
felves, and by far lefs galling to their friends, than thofe 
abrupt and unpleafant meetings which arife in the pre- 
fent fyftem of vifiting. 





Your’s, &c. 
VERAX, 


- aE mee 


A LETTER 
ON THE MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 


(From the Anti-Facobin.) 


DO not know if you will admit a female correfpon- 
dent, having feen none fuch acknowledged in your 
paper, as yet, though I have feen it from the beginning. 
‘ But 
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But I hope vou will, having a cafe to lay before you, 
which I think you ought to confider. 

What I find moft fault with vou for, is, that you con- 
fine your remarks chiefly to public matters, as if the 
jacobinifm and principles you fet up to oppofe, did not 
difiurb domeftic felicity and comfort as much as it docs 
kingdoms and empires, though, in your preface or pro- 


' fpectus, you mention.it in that light— Whether as it 


openly threatens the fubverfion of ftates, or gradually 
faps the foundations of domeftic happinefs’’—which ex- 
preilion has encouraged me ta write to you’ on this 
fubjeét. . ‘ 

My father is a refpeétable manufaéturer in the calico 
line, and ufed to be one of the cheerfulleft, beft-hu- 
moured men in the world, and the moft indulgent 
parent, and hufband, and mafter of a family. It was 
not till thefe times came to their height, that he was fo 
greatly altered. He was always, to be fure, an oppofi- 
tion-man, having, as he frequently ufed to fay, inherited 
thofe principles from his forefathers, who were indepen- 
dent men, and enemies to the minifters of their time. 
But then his politics were without bitternefs or gali; 
and though he was a warm fpcaker at the parifh meet- 
ings againft oppreffion, and poor-rates, he never brought 
his violence home with him, but told us (my mother and 
me, and my brother John, who was with us at that 
time) how well he had fpoken, and that was all; and fo 
late asthe great vi€tory of Lord Howe over the French, 
on the firft of June, I remember his fending to the rec- 
tor, who is quite in other principles, being a ftaunch go. 
vernment-man, to come and drink a bottle with him to 
the wooden wails of old England. 

Alas! Sir, it is fince that period that he has been 
crowing every day bitterer and bitterer, and unkinder 
and unkinder; ever Qnce the very monthafter, (1 think 
J could almoft fix the day in my own mind), when he 
came from hearing a leéturer who went about the 
country reading hittory and philofophy, and, as my fa- 
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ther faid, ** kindling a holy enthufiafm of freedom”— 
1 remember the words as if it were but yefterday. [ 
am fure I have reafon, and fo have we all, for from that 
moment his whole temper and manner changed fo, that 
our houfe, from being. he pleafanteft in the village, for 
cheerful fociety and kindnefs one to another, is become 
gloomy and defolate to us all. 

My brother indeed had left us, being gone to London, 
to a Conveyancer, I think they call it, whom you per- 
haps may know, Sir—and if you fhould fee my brother 
with him, you would do a great good in advifing him to 
leave off the {peaking fociety (in which I am forry to fay 
my father encourages him by letter), where he makes 
Tpeeches about reform, which he fends my father by the 
poft, but does not mind his bufine{s of conveyancer, al- 
ledving, that he is born to greater things, having a fpirit 
above fuch a plodding bufinefs, and that he looks to firk 
principles, and to other times which are coming on, 
when conveyancers will be good for nothing, and only 
politics thought of, and great talents will make their way 
tothe top. He writes all this to me; and 1 am fure it 
only adds to my forrow, inftead of thofe bright hopes 
which he intends to iofpire. 

But to return to my rather—who is now always read- 
ing books and pamphlets, thar feem quite wicked and 
immoral to my mind and my poor upwther’s, whom it 
vexes fadly to hear my father talk before company, that 
marriage is good for nothing, and ought to be free to be 
broken by either party at will. It was but the other 
day that he told her, that if he were to choote again, by 
the new law in the only free country in the world, he 
would prefer concubinage—fo he faid in my hearing. 

He ufed to be compatiionate to the poor, and to beg- 
ears even—but now he drives the latter from his door, 
faying, if they are oppreffed, why do not they right 
themfelves ? and that the good things of the world are 
divided unequally, and the moment is at hand when 
thofe who have nothing will bear it no longer; and that 
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he will not for his part be guilty of making the evil lefs 
felt. and fo keep off the remedy. . 

Then he tells us that gratitude is a bad paffion, and 
has actually quarrelled with Sir —— his landlord, 
who raifed him, and lent him money when he was in 
diftrels, juft after fetting up for himfelf in bufinefs 
(though now he is fo affluent) becaufe he faid he could 
not abide a man who had laid upon him the weight of an 
obligation. 

He ufed te go to church too, regularly every Sunday 
—but of late he has left it off entirely, though profefling 
at the fame time to be more religious than ever, and to 
adore the Supreme Being in his works.—So he makes 
me walk in the open air during fervice time, and bids me 
gaze up and look around, and overflow with divine fen- 
fation—which he fays is matwra/ religion, and better than 
allthe preaching, and faying printed prayers, in the 
world. I do not know why it is, but though I have 
walked in all weathers at this devotion, I have not felt 
fo devout, nor come home fo comfortable and fatisfied 
with myfelf, as if I had been to church in the old way 
to which I was accuftomed. As for my poor mother, 
fhe is by no means to be perfuaded to it, but calls it 
downright heathen, and goes to church the more, which 
makes my father only the more angry. ” 

But, perhaps, the greateft grievance of all is about my 
marrying, which [I was going to be, but my father has 
put a {top to it, becaule my Edward, to whom I was 
betrothed (and a match every way fuitable in fituation, , 
as all the world allows), went into the yeomanry cavalry, 
for the defence of his king and country—which angered 
my father paft all enduring. He hates all war and 
bloudfhed, he fays, and was always twitting and re- 
proaching Edward with his military ardour, and thirft 
of human blood (as be called it), till at length, one day, 
in his drink (for though formerly very fober and abfte- 
mious, he has taken much to Grink of late), he down- 
right quarrelled with him for good and all, and turned 
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him out of the houje, faying, he would have no Jateser 
of his fellow-creatures there.—This was lait month, at 
the dinner which he gave on the chriftening of my little 
brother Buonaparte Sourby, which name he gave him 
againit the advice of the clergyman and ail his neigh. 
bours. 

I am afraid thefe particulars may feem tirefome and 
uninterefting; and I feel that I have not half delcribed 
the uneafinets which this new temper and principles of 
my father occafion, and the change that has been made 
in him, nor how furprizing it feems to me, that the more 
he has liberty and independance in his mouth, the more 
he fhould be atyrant (if I might fay fo) in his condué 
to his family. But I will intrude no longer, than to fay, 
that I am, Sir, : 

Your affliéted humble fervant, 
LETITIA SOURBY. 








MARK ANTONY BARWICK, 
FORMERLY EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 


HE following anecdote of an obfcure individual, 

we prefent to the public, as it may ferve to pour- 
tray the difpofitions and affe@tions, of many politicians 
of much higher rank and confequence, upon a certain 
event of a melancholy complexion, and which might 
have been attended with alarming effe€ts upon the peace 
and welfare of this country; tarther, fhould the ex- 
ample operate as a falutary warning to any of that truly 
patriotic and difinterefted body of citizens, THE WH1G 
CLuB OF ENGLAND, our felf-ygratulation would be 
great indeed. 

Mr. Barwick fat out in life as a fhop-keeper in Lon- 
don, but being unfuccefsful in writing pounds, fhillings, 
and pence, for his own profit, he determined on the 
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arduous attempt of fetting up as a writer, for the profit 
and amufement of the public. Being a man of parts, 
and as far north as Cumberland, he very foon acquired 
the rudiments of lirerary architecture, namely, to round 
off the angles of a period, to conitruét a fentence with 
due propriety, and to rear a paragraph. fecundum arlem, 
—and granting this to be done in fine words, pray what 
more can. poflibly be needful, in thefe happy times of 
elegance and fine writing? He had, however, an ad- 
vantage that muit not be omitted—He became the 
intimate of THomMAS HoLtcrorFrt, and a witnefs of 
the immenfe literary indufiry of that indefatigable 
author. In procefs of time, and after having by main 
frength of genius, produced Sonnets, Odes, Pattorals, 
Interludes, Comedies, Tragedies, and periodical Tracts 
upon Merchandize and Political (Economy, in all which 
there was a kind of convertibility, or mutuality, or 
reciprocity, or give and take, fo that all, or any of thein 
indifferently, might either have been ‘ fung or faid,’ 
Barwick was promoted to the henourable poft of Editor 
toa newly ftarted newfpaper, called THE Times, 
which he held feveral months; and whilft officiating in 
that fituation, the writer of thefe lines heard him afk a 
common friend, ** which period was firft, the Reftora- 
tion, or the Revolution ?’’—a piece of ansiquated chro- 
nology which it is furely never worth the while of 
editars of newfpapers to trouble their heads with; 
although it may be probable, confidering our late lit rary 
improv ements, that feveral of thefe of “the prefent day, 
may be capable of anfwering fuch an hifor! ical queftion. 
ultting, or being difmiffed from his editorthip, a cer- 
tain Efex Colonel of the Oppoliti mn, oF Whig party, 
who had heard that writers were valuable men, and who 
knowing of his own knowledge, that ** writing was 
writing,’’ and that Barwick wenn writer, never doubted 
that he was a valuable man, prefented him to the late 
Duke of M————. The fortunate refult of the 
Colonel’s patronage was a fmall place in the cuftoms. 
MARK 
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Mark ANTONY now become a WHIG, in more 
proper Englifh, (attend, my countrymen ! ) an angler— 
for loaves and fifhes, took his full fhare in all the hopes 
and fears of the party ; and his Majetty’s malady at that 
time being generally known, their expeétations of 
power and profit, of ‘ penfion, place, and peerage,” were 
wound up to the higheft pitch. The near profpe& of 
expected greatnefs was too much for poor Barwick, and 
aétually turned his brain. So very confident was he of 
his party coming fpeedily into power, and of his own 
confequent good fortune, that he began already to deli- 
berate upon building a coach; and aétually confulted 
with feveral people upon the moft fafhionable colour 
for his horfes. The agitation of mind occafioned by 
this premature exyltation, and thefe fanguine. hopes, 
induced a fever, attended with a dangerous delirium, 
and the patient was obliged to be moved to the north 
out-fkirts of the town, for the benefit of a purer air. 
After languifhing a confiderable time, his health was 
gradually improving into a convalefcent ftate, when the 
doétor (not in the fecret it is prefumed,) accidentally 
mentioning, as the news of the day, that his Majefty’s 
happy recovery was pronounced to be certain ; the intel- 
ligence ftruck fuch a damp upon the fpirits of Barwick, 


that he inftantly relapfed, funk into a lethargy, and died 
in a few hours. = 





ON 


THE EXCUSES OF IGNORANCE. 


F all the arguments whereby ignorance is excufed, 

and idlenefs encouraged to repofe ; there is not 

any more exultingly proclarmed with the appearance of 
unqueftionable ftrength, than the depravity of genius; 
or that the {plendour of illuftrious talents is often ob- 
{cured 
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{cured by uncommon defeéts: yet fatisfaétory as that 
pofition may appear to the fuperficial glance of floth, it 
will on the reverfe be found a cogent motive for the 
improvement of human intelligences. 

In all ages of time there have been men of various 
excellence, who, though deeply verfed in the myfteries 
of {cience, or elevated by ftrong imaginations, warm in 
the daring flights of genius, or qualified for preceptors 
of morality ; have exhibited a conduét fo different from 
their inftruétions, as fully evinced that their failings 
were proportionate to their abilities. Hence thofe of 
more ordinary underftandings, or fluggith difpofitions, 
congratulate themfelves in the want of knowledge, by 
{uppofing that a comprehenfive mind muft infallibly be 
attended with a corrupt heart; and that as the bounds 
of information were enlarged, the confines of virtue 
would be broken. 

Among the numerous propofitions of philofophy, I do 
not remember any hypothefis tending to prove that 
human acquirements could eradicate vicious inclinations, 
or the volumes of morality remoulda degenerate mind; 
they may refine the groffnefs of turpitude, and polifh 
the face of deformity, but they are incompetent to effeét 
a total renovation of the heart. Yet, fuch a change 
they are.expected to produce ; and knowledge is fpurn- 
ed becaufe it has not performed purpofes to which it ts 
inadequate. 

Ambition is the predominant paffion. From the 
clown who grins through a horfe-collar, to the general 
who devaftates empires ; from the milk-maid who excels 
at a country race, to the duchefs who vies at a ball- 
room ; it is the fame principle, differing only in opera- 
tion; they are alike impelled by the defire of praife, 
and alike gratified by the fhout of approbation. There 
are few who will not fmile at the fimplicity of the ruftic, 
and many who will deprecate the Prouciog of the fol- 
dier ; let it then be recolleéted, that knowledge might 
have elevated the one, and confined the other. Had in- 
+ Vou. III. Aa formation 
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formation illuminated the clown, he would have defpifed 
fuch petry pre-eminence ; his mind would have foughta 
higicr cireétion, which emulation might as eafily have 
attained. Had the general once tried his miftaken va- 
lour by the genial warmth of philanthropy, and fubmitted 
his reflections to the precepts of truth, he would have 
feen that his powers were nearer excellence when em- 
ployed for the profperity 7, than the deftruétion. of his 
brethr en; that all war is unjuft, except in defence of our 
country’s "liberties ; 3; and that he who, to gain celebrity, 
deftroys thoufands of his fellow-creatures, fhould be im- 
mortalized with as many gibbets. Imperfeétion is the 
oncomitant of humanity. All that {cence can beftow, 
or morality enforce; all the irradiations of genius, and 
the cifcoveries of philofophy, were they united in one 
mind, would never render it perfeét. In great men, 
the lultre of their worth places in a ftronger light, every 
oppolice deed; many failings that are ov rerlooked i in the 
mats of commonality, or regarded as flight deviations, 
are in them accounted unpardonable mifdemeamours, 
and wilful perverfions of duty. Since the ornaments 
of literature and the inftru€tors of mankind are liable 
noth to erroneous fpeculation and erroneous practice; it 
behoves thofe whofe principles are well fixed, and whofe 
imirds might be proportionably improved, inftead of fe- 
leéting examples to the difparagement of genius, to roufe 
from the embraces of indolence ; correét by precept and 
example the faults of others, and exercife thofe talents 
for the negleét of which a reaton will shortly be de- 
manded. Nor let fuch immagine that their prefent excufes 
will be then received. T hough every one 1s not expected 
to clim» the Alps of wifdom, and few are deftined to tra- 
verfe the regions of poffibility, yet all have underftand- 
ings to be rectified, comprehenfions to be extended, and 
ipportant fituations to cccupy. “* Toread their hiftory 
in 2 nation’s eyes’’ is the lot of few; but afliduoufly to 
cultivate ufeful oe and promote the general 
interelt of fociety, is the appointment of all; each has a 
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circle that his example may benefit; he may find po- 
verty for riches to relieve, wounds for humanity to heal, 
wrongs for juftice to redrefs, and ignorance for informa- 
tion to extricate; nor is there a {pace in the wide extent 
of creation, that ufcleffuefs fhould be permitted to en- 
cumber. 

The depravities of exalted charaéters, when properly 
viewed, are far from fubjeéts of triumph. Envy beholds 
them with joy, while candour weeps over their fall. 
When I fee the meridian of genius wane in the clouds 
of infamy, it is to me a mortifying proof of human 
weaknefs; I confider it as an anfwer to the clamour of 
difcontent, and a leffon for imperious fufficiency. 

Perhaps much of the exultation evinced by common 
minds at the depreffion of extraordinary men, arifes from 
the contempt with which fuch perfons cften treat thofe 
of lefs qualifications. Few can drink the cup of profpe- 
rity without intoxication, and few poffefs great abilities 
without a cafual difplay of offentation. Literary men 
have many claims to fuperivrity which are better fet 
afide: they may prove many things which in general 
converiation policy will forbid; and are indeed fo cir- 
cumi{tanced, that ali the forbearance and humility they 
can exercife will feldom fecure peace: for envy will 
mifreprefeat their meaning, and vulgarity defame their 
actions. But it is their duty both to a& and to write, 
with f{crupulous circumfpeétion. Let no author venture 
to believe that his life is immaterial to his works; it isa 
rock on which thoufands have fuffered ; and a maxim 
that will finally undermine the foundation of literary 
honour. Men are ever ready to cavil at inftruétion, 
and difpute the rights of him who affumes the office of 
a preceptor. Hence they will examine his writings, and 
if they are incontrovertible, his conduét ; here, for the 
leaft inconfiftency, they immediately rerufe his advice ; 
but if the difference be glaring, they proclaim 1 around, 
all are eager to unmafk tie impofter, and the tale is for- 
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warded to remote climes, with additions fuggefted by 
malice, and augmented by revenge. 
Tiiofe who are endued with - genius, fhould recolleé 
from whom their gifts proceed, and the fervices they are 

~ enabled to perform. 

No one 1s diftinguifhed in vain; there are occafions 
for the virtuous exertion of his genius ; ; he is entrufted 
with talents, of whofe ftewardihip an account muft be 
hereafter rendered; ‘¢ ana of him, to whom much is 
given, much will be required.” 


Cc. 


a  — — 


A TALE OF TALES; 


ONE 





WITHOUT END. 





Moft humbly dedicated with, and without Permiffion, to thofe 
Ladies who may read it. 













«& Atale without end!” 
« A tale withoutend’’—rejoined I. 
He paufed. 
* It has a beginning ;’’ obferved I. 

«* And it has alfo a middle,’ faid my friend. 
* But thenit has no end!’’ returned I, 

And there we left it. 
















THE TALE. 
W TR. SIMSON refided in the country. He had 
A been formerly a linen-draper in Cheapfide, hav- 

ing inherited the bufinefs from his father; but as he had 
merely attended tu the fhop in obedience to the authority 
of parental wifhes, that parent was no fooner departed, 
than he as immediately quitted the concern. Though 
the fon of a tradefman, he feemed to have been born with 
a tafte very unfuited to mercantile affairs; and his — 
ra 
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ral propenfity to literature had not diminifhed under 
the aufpices of his fchoolmafter, a proprietor of one of 
thofe {chools which now almoft furround the metropolis, 
and a fkilful fuperintendant of youth. Simfon had 
married early, but loft his wife, with the birth of his firft 
and only child, Emily. 

Emily, who had not known the kind attentions of a 
mother, was extremely partial to her father: and the 
partiality fhe thus acquired, joined to the manner of her 
education, which, being direéted by the mind of her fa- 
ther, was effentially different to the common tuition of 
females, led her while a child to prefer the company of 
men. Yet was there nothing matculine in her deport- 
ment, although the did not efcape the imputation from 
thofe of her own fex, who defpaired of attaining to that 
excellence which gave dignity to Emily. There was 
fomething fo extremely interefting in this conduct of 
Emily, that fhe was permitted to reap all its advantages. 
Men, it might be thought, fo promifcuous in converfa- 
tion, would have a tendency to corrupt her mind. It 
muft indeed be owned, that the too frequent intercourfe 
of the {exes, has fometimes a pernicious effeét on the fe~ 
male mind. Where men have a weak opinion of women, 
they will treat them as weak—their converfation will be 
puerile, fuperficial; they ‘will jeft firft of all with 
ferious things, and then they will not hefitate to be im- 
pure: the ftream will not purify the channel, where the 
channel does not purify the ftream: but all this is in 
confequence of an opinion running current among men, 
that women are pleafed with trifles; and therefore, that 
they aretrifling. Very oppofite is the charaéter of man, 
when affociated with intelligent women, or with women 
who appear intelligent to him. He finds himfelf rationally 
employed , and his reafon gives a zeft to his paffions : 
they indeed are fubjeéted to his reafon.—Children, when 
enquiring children, will not fail to be refpeéted by him: 
he will inftruét them, entertain them, and love them ; 
for the pleafure becomes mutual. As fociety now ap- 

Aa3 pears, 
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pears, we have every thing to dread, in that from which 
we fhould have every thingto hope. A man of abilities 
would rather be praifed for his talents than for his mo. 
rals ; and a woman will endure calumny on her mind, 
much better than an attack on her perfonal beauty. Call 
the man a rogue, he is contented—the woman a fool, and 
the is calm: but fay that the firft is a fool, and that the 
fecond is ugly; there is not a punifhment they would 
hefitate to infli€&t. To return, however, to Emily. 

Mr. Simfon experienced all thofe gratifications which 
muft ever refult to a parent from the improvement of a 
favourite child. The time was arrived when his plea- 
fure even admitted of an increafe, as it refpeéted the 
union of his daughter with an ufeful and amiable man. 
He had never felt inattentive to this part of Emily’s 
character. He flattered himfelf that the connexions he 
yet retained were truly eligible, and that with thofe con- 
nexions he had not to feleét the hufband of his daughter, 
Her turn of thinking had long brought her into an affo- 
ciation with the male friends of her father ; her vivacity 
and fenfe hud endeared her to many of thofe friends, and 
among this clafs one was not wanting whom fhe feemed 
to prefer. 

The chara&ter of Mr. Simfon was this :—his love of 
polite literature, and elegant manners, was grafted on 
good. fenfe, and a requifite knowledge of the world. 
Charles Campion would not have been the man of. his 
choice. This youth was indeed refined, a tolerable 
proficient in the fine arts, and his temper rather eftima- 
ble than otherwife—but, and often would the old man 
exclaim, ‘* He has all fenfe except common-fenfe.” 
With much humanity, Charles mingled much weaknefs, 
He would talk fweetly of virtue, though his virtues were 
almoft all of them negatives. Sucha perfon did not ac- 
cord with the opinions of the father: but Emily loved 
him in {pite of thofe defects ; and her father who, if he 
did not think very highly, could not eftimate meanly of 
Charles, would never be perfuaded to interfere where the 

heart 
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heart of his Emily muft be oppofed. Campion had juft 
quitted his houfe when, one evening, while ruminating 
an his daughter’s predileétion, he received the following 
note :-— 

SIR, 

“ A long friendfhip that has fubfifted between our 
families, and circumftances on the part of your daughter, 
by no means inaufpicious to my hopes, form my only 
apology for this intrufion. I love her fincerely, and 
would think her not incapable of a return. Mr. Cam- 
pion will be no bar to this union. He does not care a 
pin for Emily, beyond what he is accuftomed to feel in 
the fociety of every agreeable woman. But I will fee 
you fhortly, and beg leave to fubicribe myfelf, 

Yours, moft refpeétfully, 
W. A. BENTLEY.” 


The father of William Bentley, now an eminent 
banker, had been educated with Mr. Simfon. Their 
friendthip, cemented as it was by mutual recolle€tions 
and fervices, could not but give this letter a ftrong claim 
to his atrention; this claim was allo much ftrength- 
ened ‘by the high opinion he entertained of young Bent- 
ley himfelf. He therefore revolved the whole tranfa¢ction 
in his mind. There muft be ground for an affertion {6 
ftrongly penned, “ he does not care a pin for Emily ;”’ 
and old Simfon fought a conference with his daughter. 


(To be continued.) 





A SHORT ANECDOTE OF TWO GREAT MEN; 
“THAT IS TO SAY, OF 


WILL.GODWIN, AND JOHN HORNE TOOKE, 


2s tenn and Godwin met, one day laft year, in 
Johnfon’s thop, a third perfon accidentally ftood 
nearthem. Inthe courfe of converfation, faii Gode 
win, “ Well, Mr. Tooke, have you looked over my 
Political Juftice yet ?”’—the reply was— Yes, Mr, 

Godwin, 
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Godwin, I have.”’-—* Well, and what do you think of 
it ?”’—** Why, I think you have, like the reft of our 
Englith writers of a certain clafs, made a free ufe of the 
principles and fentiments of Rouffeau and Helvetius.” 
“¢ That I never thought of denying. Mr. Tooke; but, 
pray may not I at Jeaft claim the merit of elucidation, 
ufeful arrangement, and even of the ornaments of com- 
pofition >—“ Why, 1’ll tell you what, Mr. Godwin, 
there is a certain truth, which I have often marvelled 
fhould not be more obvious to authors :—shough you and 
I eat good beef and mutton, it by no means follows that 
we Should Jh—e good beef and mutton !’'—Godwin re- 
plied readily, but rather cruftily,—“ This is suff the 
charader of Parfon Horne, who was never known to be 
pleafed with any other man’s writings or actions, nor 
any other man with his. ' — 








A LETTER, 

Which was intended for * The Sun,’ and which concerns Mr. 

Perciva! Stockdale, Author of “ The Invincible [fland.” 
This letter comes recommended to our readers under circum- 
ftances fo peculiar and interefting, that it was impoffible, with- 
out the greateft injuftice to the Author, to refufe its infertion in 

this Mifcellany. 
TO THE EDITOR, AND PROPRIETORS OF THE 
MONTHLY VISITOR. 
GEN TLEMENy 

FTER ftating my obligations to you for the very 
liberal critique on my poem, entitled the “ THE 
WARNING VOICE,” which appeared in your Review 
for January, you will perhaps think 1t extraordinary, 
that I requeft any favour of your hands. But, Gentle- 
men,I have been fhamefully abufed, and in me the com- 
mon right of every man torefift the attacks of an enemy 
has been equally violated, and fet at nought. THe Svy, 
who did not refufe to admit grasis a letter from Mr. 
Stockdale, containing a direét imputation on my charac- 
ter, would not fuffer me to refute the calumny, wrthon 
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depoiting ONE GUINEA AND A HALF, as acompenfa- 
tion for inferting my reply. I have no guineas to throw 
away; and if] had, they ought not to be fo diftributed. 
I fhould doan injury to fociety by fuch a lavifhment. 

Having fubmitted this rAcT to the public, I will 
trefpafs no longer on your patience, than tobeg thet you 
will look over the following letter, and, if poffible, fub- 
mit it to the attention of your readers. 


3) TO THE EDITOR OF THE SUN. 
“ SIR, . 


“Tn your paper of March 7th, you have admitted a long 
fetter from Mr. Percival Stockdale, author of ‘* THE 
INVINCIBLE ISLAND.” He there {peaks of another 
production, entitled‘ The Warning Voice.’ He {peaks 
in terms rather unhandfome of the writer of éAat pam- 
phlet; and as I, the faid writer, do conceive myfelf 
injured by the manner in which Mr. Stockdale has men- 
tioned me, I am fure that you, as a gentleman, and the 
editor of a public journal, will indulge me in a fhort 
reply to the author of “ The Invincible Ifland.” 

The public who, generally have not read, and perhaps 
never will read, either “THE INVINCIBLE ISLAND,” 
or “ The Warning Voice,” can have little intereft in a 
difpute of this nature. But whenever an individual is 
undefervedly traduced in their opinion, I am as certain 
that they will hear his defence. 

“ The Analytical Review, for January,”’ fays Mr. 
Stockdale in his letter of March the 4th, ‘ announces 
my poem of “ THE INVINCIBLE ISLAND,” as an 
object of contempt. To that Review for February, I 
am additionally obliged, for giving a confcientious and 
equitable {anétion to a claim of poeticai fraternity, which 
had been rather obtrufively urged by ati author, from no 
intimacy or title that I acknowledge.’ Now, Sir, you 
fhall hear the author of ** The Warning Voice,” in the 
paflage by which, it is faid, 4e lays ‘* a claim’’ to that 
“ fraternity,’’ which Mr. Stockdale refufes to acknow- 
ledge, and to which the Review has, however, given him 
“a confcientious and equitable fanétion.”’— 
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“« The author had not feen Mr. Stockdale’s “ 1. 
VINCIBLE ISLAND,” when thefe pages were commit. 
ted to the prefs. He has fince read it. That two 
perfons fhould think alike, on a fubjeét of which there 
cannot be ¢wo opinions among Englifhmen, is by no 
means fingular; and it might thence be inferred, that 
their thoughts had taken a fimilar turn, both in matter 
and expreffion. Though on terms of friendfhip with 
that gentleman, I knew nothing of his poem, till I faw 
it advertifed in the news-papers. The confequence has 
been, that the premifes on which we have written, fo far 
from interfering with each other, are as different as 
could well be imagined. And like friends, we feem 
rather to court a mutual profperity, (or, if the critics 
are determined on it—adverfity) than to be ambitious 
of ftanding alone.’ Page 1. of the Preface to THE 
WARNING VOICE. Suchare the fentences, and fuch 
the faé?s, which have angered Mr. Stockdale. 

I had been, and ftill thought myfelf, till I read your 
paper on the 7th, on terms of friendfhip with that gen- 
tleman. And how far the manner in which I have in- 
troduced t/is circumftance, can be interpreted. into 4 
claim of poetical fraternity, 1 leave the impartial on all 
fides to determine. As to any finifer motives, and the 
uncertain phrafeology of Mr. S. feems to hint them, 
which might here be attributed to me, the enfuing anec- 
dote will beft illuftrate my temper on this head. 

Juft as my preface was about to be returned to the 
printer, a literary friend calling in at the time, I gave it 
him to read. The fubftance of his replies ran thus: 
—‘* Why do you mention Mr. Stockdale ?’’—*“ Left he 
fhould think I wifhed to rival him, and by publithing a 
poem on the fame file of the queftion, attempt to inter- 
rupt the fale of my friend’s.””—** But he cannot think 
fo—and Ais name will damn you with the critics !P?— 
My friend’s opinion was intelligible enough, though, for 
caufes juft ftated, I perfifted in my firft determination. 
BEHOLD MY REWARD! 

Should you, Sir, or Mr. Stockdale through you, re- 
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quire it—the zame of the perfon who converfed with me 
on the occafion, will be immediately produced. 
1 an, Sir, 
Your’s, &c. 
London, The Author of the Warning Voice. 
March 15, 1798. 

*.* Suppofing the proprietors of the MonTHLY 
VistToR to have complied with his requeft, the author 
of The Warning Voice moft ferioufly hopes, that their 
readers will refleét on his cafe. Moft affuredly it is a 
common caufe. They muft feel themfelves implicated 
in it. And the conduct of the Sun newfpaper, even as 
a government print, is in this inftance the moft marked 
and prejudicial. If the writer of THe WARNING 
Voice had been oppofed to the religion, laws, and 
cuftoms of his country, there would then have been 
fome reafon, although a mean one, as far as it refpeéted 
his ‘xdividual charaéter, for the treatment of the SuN. 
But your readers muft know him very differently. 
They muft know that he has endeavoured, (feebly he 
owns, when compared with his wifhes,) to confirm the 
eftablifhed government of thefe realms. For this he 
has incurred the enmity of Mr. Siockdale, and for this 
the imjuftice of the Sun !! 








THE DRAMA. 


DRURY LANE, 


AFTER having waited beyond all time and patience, 

in hopes of giving fome account of a new play, to 

be called “* THE STRANGER,” all that we can fay 
is—that it is ftill a ftranger to us. 


COVENT 
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COVENT GARDEN. . 

A new farce, in ** 1HE DEVIL OF A LOVER,” 
which was brought out on the 17th, at this theatre, is 
withdrawn for alterations. There is nothing very pro 
mifing in this produétion: it may, like the dying taper, 
rekindle for a moment. 

THE ORATORIOS, 

Under Afhley, are conduéted with confiderable effeét. 
He-has fubmitted to an evident improvement The 
oratorios have long been held at play-houfe prices; and 
they are this feafon in every re{peét fubject to the thea- 
trical regulations. One is permstted to vifit them at half 
price. Incledon, who was vain enough to quarrel with 
Mr. Harris, had the good luck to be engaged by A thley. 
We hear that 4e returns to Covent Garden. ‘ 

Mrs, Siddons has refumed her ftation at Drury-lane. 

** He’s much to Blame’’ retains its influence on the 
town—but “ The Caftle Speétve”’ and ** Blue Beard” 
feem the order of the day. ‘ Wonder,”’ fays Lord 
Kaimes, ‘ isthe paffion of favages and ruftics ; to raife 
which, nothing is neceflary but to invent giants and ma- 
gicians, fairy-land and enchantment.’’— /o what flate 
then are we approaching ? 


ROYALTY THEATRE. . 

Pyramus and Thifbe ; or, the Ill-fated Lovers, from 
Ovid, got up under the immediate infpe€tion of Mr. 
Oulton, being an anticipation of a fpeétacle from the 
fame fable then in rehearfal at Drury-lanc, is at prefent 
the reigning favourite at this theatre. 

It is fupported by the principal ftrength of the com- 
pany. Pyramus, by Mr. Macready ;-——7/ifbe, Mrs. 
Wybrow ;—and Seriza, her rival, by Mrs. Harlowe.— 
The fcenery and dreffes are beautiful and appropriate.— 
The mufic by Sanderfon. A fancy pantomine, called 
Harlequin’ Triumphant; or Magic defeated; with vari- 
ous interludes, rope-dancing, &c. form the cntertain« 
ments of the evening, 
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THE AIR BALLOON. 


ARK yonder youth, whofe fportive mind 
Swells with the toy his breath has made; 
Yet fearful left the heedlefs wind 
Should throw its glories into fhade. 


As now it gains an envious height, 

O’er the balloons his play-mates blew ; 
How eager his enraptur’d fight 

Retains the airy blifs in view. 


But if a more fuccefsful ball, 

Surpats the fplendors of his own; 
And that he fent derided fall, 

While this retains a brighter throne; 


Confufion glooms the {parkling eye, 
Which late in confcious triumph fhone ; 
And now with many a reftlefs figh, 
He makes his difappointment known. . 


Thus erring man, in riper years, 
Breathing the phantom of his brain; 
With faithlefs hopes, and caufelefs fears, 


Prolongs its momentary train. 


Vor. IIT. Bb 
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An 
STANZAS, R 
ON THE APPROACH OF SPRING. Wh 
I 
= Spring unfold the year again, 
And fummer gild the vernal grove? So, 
Shall rapture o’er the feafons reign, k 
And warm no breaft, I fondly love >— Ah! 
N 


Ah, no! be deep defpondence o’er, 

And hope illume the night of thought: 
Be mifery’s fpectered woes no more, 

And tranquil joys together brought. 


Yes, fummer hours again fhall fee 
The bloom return to Francis’ cheek ; 
And Henry’s heart, from forrow free, 
Once more the feftive moments feek. 


For them, fhall virtuous pleafure weave, 
As erit, the vi’let’s modett {weet ; 
And friendfhip, in the dewy eve, 
Shall guide them to her calm retreat: 


And there, thofe hearts they love fo true, 
Shall beat with tendernefs as pure; 
While at the veftal’s fhrine, anew 
They plight that fondnefs to endure.— 


Thus whifpers hope, to whofe fair eyes 
Religion gives a fteadier light; 

She dries my cheek, and quells my fighs, 
And leads foft vifions to my fight. 


O! may fhe thus, to Henry bring 

Bleft certainties of blifs again, 
And teach his heart once more to {pring 
Elaftic, from the prefs of pain. 
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And in his brother’s fading frame 
Revive her ftrength, that fo the power 
Who gives to life its fubtle fame, 
May take him to her myrtle bower. 





So, once more fhall the feafons fee, 
Hearts fill’d with love, with worth and joy :— 
Ah! hearts fo dear, fo priz’d by me, 
May grief no more thofe charms deftroy !— 
ANNA MARIA PORTER. 


SONNET FOR MARCH. 


OW winter wears a kinder air, 
About to feek his parted train ; 
So oft we fee a tyrant mayor 
With mildnefs tip an iron reign. 


But ah! ere rightful {pring is crown’d, 
And till the fun confirm his fway, 

A Cromwell, Boreas hight, around 
Bids creature ftorms deftructive play! 


Shou’d now, to guard a merchant fleet, 
Or fierce invafive {quadrons meet, 
Our navy tempt the ruffled fea ;- 
Deign rxou! whom winds and billows dread, 
To fhield each generous failor’s head, 
Nor let a thip, or funk, or fhatter’d be! 


PETRARCH MINOR. 


Bbz 
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WISDOM. 


ee to the vifion is the fummer fky, 
When at high noon the fun in glory rides, 
And bright the wave, o’er which the failor’s cye, 
With thought intent, the gilded veffel guides. 


Bright are the dews that on the bloffoms pend, 
Whofe colour emulates the virgin’s cheeks ; 
And bright the afpect of a chofen FRIEND, 


Whofe every word a generous foul befpeaks. 


But wifdom fpreading o’er the expanded mind, 
To the foul’s eye fublimer pleafure gives :—~ 
By her the fury paffions are refin’d; 
By her the fun of Reafon only lives. 


England thy foil, the penfive mufe approves; 
O’er all thy land{capes cafts a partial glance: 
Thy ‘ bofom’d villages,” thy vales, thy groves, 

Where hand in hand the fportive fairies dance. 


Thy female beauties, matchlefs in their form ; 

Thy patriots fage, when {corning venal aims; 
Thy nautic heroes, facing many a ftorm ; 

The lurid thunder, and the lightning’s flames — 
Attraét the mufe, as through life’s bufy way 

She, fawn-like, wanders, piere’d by forrow’s dart; 
And oft fhe ruminates on that great day, 

When Britain firft receiv’d her deareft chart. 


Now that philanthropy, her god-like boatt, 
E’cn to her foes the arms benign expand ; 
While her fair fame refounds through ev’ry coaft, 
And * houfelefs ftrangers” hail her  focial land.” 
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Butah! fhe mourns the devaftating fword; 
From war’s rude founds, affliéted, turns to weep : 
Sighs o’er the flain, by ruthlefs prowefs gor’d, 
And wails for thoufands, loft, fubmerged in the deep. 
HHEKEREK 





ee 


EPITAPHE 
DE Mz DE COURTBOURNE, 
Decedée & Totton, agée de 21 ans. 
ASSANT, tu vois la tombe oft jét ma jeune ceeur, 
Objet cher et facré de ma vive douleur, 
Le fol quit la vit naitre eft battu des orages: 
Tranfplantée, elle meurt fur d’étrangers rivages; 
Comme une tendre fleur, qui tombe avant le tems 
Sous le tranchent du fer, ou par l’effort des veuts. 
Dz mes jours languiffans elle eut fait tout le charme. 
Coeur fenfible, 4 mes pleurs vien mcter une layme! 
TRANSLATION: 

BEHOLD this tomb a filter’s urn inclofe, 
Whofe death has fill’d the meafure of my woes, 
Driv’n by the tempefts of her native land, 
To feek protection on fome diftant ftrand, 
Hither fhe came—and in a foreign clime, 
Like flowers tranfplanted, Fither’d in her prime! 
So dies the plant, when blighting winds invade, 
Or cropt untimely by the mower’s blade! 
My ling’ring days from her deriv’d their charm, 
And fhe alone could adverfe fate difarm. 
Stranger! if fenfibility be thine, 
Mingle the fympathetic tear with mine ! 


Bb3 
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MEDITATIONS NEAR AN ABBEY. 


oe fhines the moon on yonder Abbey wall, 
Where ivy-clufters round its pillars twine: 

Where fattening worms wipe off affli€tion’s gall, 
Devouring forrow in the mouldering fhrine. 


Here, once afpiring columns lie in duft, 
(A leffon this for the contentious proud.) 
Here lie the broken forms of many a buft, 
The vain, the empty honours of the fhroud. 


Ah! what avails the fublunary thow, 
The fable plumage nodding o’er the hearfe ! 
Can thefe recal the inevitable blow? 


Can death be charm’d with monumental verfe > 


Thefe bones, once animate with vital fire, 
May through the fanguinary ftorms have been; 
Embattled hofts beneath their vengeance dire, 
Perchance, have fall’n amid the warlike fcene. 


But death’s tyrannie fway has cleft the name, 
Which bade ambition’s ruthlefs {park to blaze ; 

Oblivion’s hand hath burft the trimp of fame, 
And time her glorious records fhall erafe. 


An hero's name may earthly laurels gain, 
But thefe fhall fade and wither in the tomb : 

The peafant’s harmlefs thought, and humble ftrain, 
Shall grafp a prize beyond this earthly gloom. 


T 
be 
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CONVICTION. 


T length the inchantment is broke, 
And love has exhaufted his fumes; 
Reflection revolts at thy yoke, 
And reafon her empise refumes. 


She knew my profeffions were true, 
My paffion the faw was fincere; 

Yet damp’d with a poifonous dew, 
The flame that fhe feign’d to revere. 


I never could cherifh the thought, 
That Delia was form‘d to deceive; 
Or feeming fimplicity fraught 
With arts, I’m compell’d to believe, 


If beauty has heighten’d difdain, 
Remember, its durance is frail ; 

Difeafe with’her viperous train, 
Orage will its bloffoms affail, 


If wealth be thy ultimate aim, 
Then barter the joys of the mind; 


Yet know what its victims proclaim, — 


There loiters a fcorpion behind, 


~ EC 


HENRY AND ELIZA. 


f ‘ER the wide heath now moon-tide horrors hung, 
And night’s dark pencil dim’d the tints of fpring; 
The boding minftrel now harfh omens fung, 


And the bat fpread his dark, no¢turnal wing, 
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At that ftill hour, pale Cynthia oft had feen 
The fair Eliza, (joyous once and gay,) 

With penfive ftep, and melancholy mein, 
O’er the broad plain in love-born anguifh ftray. 


Long had her heart with Henry’s been entwin’d, 
And love’s foft voice had wak’d the facred blaze 
Of Hymen’s altar; while, with him combin’d, 


His cherub train prepar’d the torch to raife : 


When, lo! his ftandard raging war uprear’d 
’ $d =) ) 
And honor call’d her Henry from her charms. 
He fought, but ah! torn, mangled, blood-befmear’d 
b] b 6 > 3 
Fell, nobly fell, amid his conquering arms! 
> > Pe) 


In her fad bofom,-a tumultuous world 

Of hopes and fears on his dear memory fpread ; 
For fate had hot the clouded roll unfurl’d, 

Nor yet with baleful hemloc crown’d her head. 


ReileCtion, oft to fad remembrance brought 
This well-known fpot, where they fo oft had ftray’d; 
While fond affection ten-fold ardour caught, 


And fmiling innocence around them play’d. 


But thefe were paft! and now the diftant bell 
(For deep and penfive thought had held her there,) 
Toll’d midnight out, with long refounding knell, 


While difmal echoes quiver’d in the air. 


Again 'twas filence—when from out the gloom, 

She faw, with awe-ftruck eye a phantom glide: 
Twas Henry’s form !—what penzil fhall prefume 
To paint her horror!—-—-HENRY As HE DIED! 








(Sf) 


W 












Enervate, long fhe ftood—a {culptur’d dread, 

Till waking fenfe diffolv’d amazement’s chain ; 
Then home, with timid hatte, diftraéted fled, 
And funk in dreadful agony of pain. 




























Not the deep figh, which madden’d Sappho gave, 
When from Leucate’s craggy height fhe f{prung, 
Could equa! that which gave her to the grave, 
The laft fad found that echoed from her tongue! 
Duke Street, T. G¥X#, 
Grafvenor Square. 





TO A ROBIN, 
SINGING AT THE WINDOW. 
geen herald of the autumnal tide, 
Of lovely hue and happpier fame! 
Whofe gentle deeds, even purple pride 
And poverty alike proclaim. 
Next to the plaintive Philomel, 
Whofe thrilling notes fubdue the foul; 
Enwrapt in thy melodious fpell, 
Affeétion courts thy mild controul. 
But more than Philomel, to thee, 
Harmonious bird! our thanks we owe: 
She quits with fummer’s fading tree, 
While thou fuftain’ft the winter’s fnow. 
And then—when filence dark and drear, 
Pervades the fongfters of the fpring; 
And o’er the embers of the year, 
Impetuous ftorms their torrents fling ; 
From rifing morn, to fetting eve, 
’Tis thine to cheer the traveller’s way ; 
The lingering pace of time deceive, 
_ And foothe him with thy conftant lay. 
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Thanks, little Red-breaft, for the ftrains 
That now falute my littening ear; 

Though doom’d to tell of  pelting rains,” 
And bitter feafons drawing near. 


Ah! when the tempett fhall defcend, 

And when the northern winds fhall blight, 
Know that in me thou haft a friend, 

And to this cottage bend thy flight: 


. 


Here no rude form thine eye fhall meet, 
To chace thee from thy peaceful reft ; 
But at our table thou fhalt eat, 
And languith on Myrt1uva’s breaft! 


Sestember, 1796. P, COURTIER. 
ne - 


SONNET, 


TO THE NIGHTINGALE. , 
OOTH bird! I envy thee the mournful ftrain, 
In which thou pour’ft thy bofom’s woes away ; 
When I to love’s tharp griefs, like thee, a prey, 
Like thee, to liflening dryades would complain: 
Nought from my breaft but heart-drawn fighs find way, 
Sighs which not half exprefs its latent pain, 
Of which too, no memorial can remain, 
For fighs, nor pen, nor pencil will pourtray ! 
O could I by fome art as blett as new, 
Their fpirits catching as they {well the breeze, 
In fymbols legible exhibit thefe, 
As founds articulate are held to view! 
Enough of anguifh in the {croll fhould figh, 
To raife the dewy tear in Anna’s eye. 
PETRARCH MINOR. 


Diterarp 











Literary Revictw, 


The Purfuits of Literature. A Satyrical Poem, in Four 


Dialogues. With Notes. pp. 381. 8ve. 8s. 6d. bds. 
Becket. 


HIS extraordinary confte!lation hasarrived toits fifth 
pofition in the literary hemifphere.* Various have 
been the conjeétures on its original, and alarming have 
been the effects of its progrefs. It has come to purify 
the times. 2 
In common profe, the Purfuits of Literature is an in- 
valuable work. The ftyle is fcarcely human. When 
its author contemplates the novel fyftems which are 
rifing around him, and reverts to whatever he has been 
accuftomed to confider as juft and durable, he 1s unable 
to reftrain his feelings. The tide f{wells, and in its rapid 
and over-bearing progrefs, feems to inundate the whole 
region of the new philofophy. 


“ When philofophy faw the mufes landing by Boethius in 
his afflition, fhe fpoke in terms of fome furprize and indigna~ 
tion. In our time this indignation would have been retorted 
by the fifters of the fong. Philofophy has appeared, not ta 
confole, but to dejeét. When I have read and thought deeply 
on the accumulated horrors, and all the gradations of wicked- 
nefs and mifery, through which the modern fyftematic philo- 
fophy of Europe has conduéted her illuminated votaries, to the 
confines of political death and mental darknefs, my mind for 

a {pace 


* The prefent is the fifth edition of this poem, revifed and 
corrected. 
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a {pace feels a convulfion, and fuffers the nature of an infurrec. 
tion. I look aroundme. I look to human aétions and to hu- 
man principles. I confider again and again, what is the nature 
of learning and of inftruétion: what is the doctrine of evidence, 
and the foundation of truth. I afk myfelf, are all thefe 
changed? Have the moral and the natural laws of God to 
his creatures another bafis? Has the lapfe of fifty years made 
an alteration in Him, who is declared to be THE SAME to day, 
yeiterday, and for ever? Can the violence, the prefumption, 
the audacity, the arrogance, the tyranny of man, drunk with 
felf-idolatry and temporary fuccefs, change the nature and ef- 
fence of Gud and of his works, by calling good evil, and evil 
good? I am told, that human reafon is nearly advanced to full 
perfection; Iam affured, that fhe is arrived at the haven where 
fhe would be, I again look around me. I afk, where is that 
haven? where is that fteady gale which has conducted her? I 
liften, but it is to the rempeft: I caft my view abroad, but the 
ocean is every where perturbed. I paufe again, Perhaps, it 
is ** the wind and fiorm fulfilling His word !” 

“ Trefume the reflections of fuffering humanity amid the 
wreck of intelleét. This was not the ancient character of 
philofophy. The lovers of wifdom, in the beft ages of Athens 
and of Rome, always difcourfed with reverence and fubmiffion 
to the Author and Governor of the world. They confidered 
of whom they fpoke. If they turned to the origin of evil, or 
to any dark and unfathomable queftion, they fix called upon 
man to confider the limits of his underftanding. They warn- 
ed him, with moft peculiar emphafis, to beware of thofe 
difficulties of hard folution, which are but increafed by defences 
or arguments ill-conftruéted. They implored him affeétion- 
ately, to avoid all that tends to overthrow, to trouble or difturb 
thofe principles, which conduét to peace and to right action. 
Their advice was to ftrengthen the intellect, and to compofe 
the paffions, not by braving and infulting the all-powerful, all- 
wife, and all-merciful Creator, but by*an humble, patient en- 
quiry into his works, and by fubmiflion to his difpenfations, 
They fcemed to be well aware, that to him who underftood 
all the bearings and relations of the word, Re/ignation to, the 
will of God was the whole of piety. If upon fages like thefe 
the light of revelation fhould appear, as the regent of their 
philofophical day, nothing can be conceived more auguft, no- 
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thing more ennobling, nothing more dignified. Poetry and 
philofophy may then fpeak a language worthy of themfelves: 


Altius his nihil eft: hac funt fafigia mundi! 
PuBLICA NATUR DOMUSs his contenta tenetur 
Fintbus.* 


When we have read fuch writers, it is hardly poffible not to 
turn from modern {ceptics and fciolifts with fomething moie 
than negleét. If to their philofophy they add witticifm and 
ribaldry, they are naufeous. If to their ribaldry they join folly 
and grofs ignorance, they fhould be driven from our fellowfhip 
with contempt. The continued labours of the arch Theoma- 
chiit of the age, the records of.that perpetual conflict which he 
maintained, during the courfe of fifty years of a long and im- 
pious life, azainft the fpiritual “* kingdoms of God and of his 
Chrift,’’? and the memorials of his defolating days, will all be 
entombed in the French Pantheon with the mouldering rem- 
nant of his bones. Dujt to duff, afhes to afhes! He fowed unto 
the flefh, and of the flefh he and his difciples have reaped death 
and corruption. All the minor powers of infidelity, anarchy, 
feditiony rebellion, and democracy, may yet be difperfed ix 
England: from their leaders Voltaire, D’Alembert, and Con- 
dorcet, to the vulgar illiterate blafphemy of Thomas Paine, 
and the contemptible nonfenfe of William Godwin. I feel for 
mankind when they are infulted by fuch writers. I make 
common caufe with all my fellow-creatures, and call upon 
them to rally round the conftitution of our human nature, and 
to fupport its dignity. 


No man of found intelleé&t but who muft rejoice with 
his country, in the promife of amother work from this 
mighty hand.— 


“ T had once a thought, as you advifed me, of analyzing 
the following poem. But to what effect, and for what ufe? 
To men, like you, it is needlefs or prefumptuous: to others, 
itis fuperfluous. I am indeed confident, that when all the 
perfonal objects of my praife or cenfure fhall have paffed from 
the {cene, this work wi!l be found to contain principles of go- 
vernment, polity, religion, morality, education, criticiim, 

poetry, 
* Manil. Aftron, L. 1. 
Vor. III. Ce 
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poetry, and literature, worthy of being tranfmitted to another 
age. I have indeed already faid much: butI think I have 
fomething more to offer to my country, if ftrength and health 
(not according to my deferts, but through that mercy which I 
humbly and daily acknowledge and revere) fhould gracioufly 
be extended and continued to me. I mean, if 1 fee a proper 


occafion to prefent it, and if England fhould not be‘abforbed 


in the vortex and abhorred gulph of democracy and tyranny, 
“ Still perhaps I am incautious in my words. [I can pro- 
mife little. However that may be, my principle is, and ever 
has been, that, “© No MAN LIVETH UNTO HIMSELF,” for 
his own little pleafures, or mean gratifications, or low unwor- 
thy pafiions, the ditty family of felftfhnefs, which by the law 


of Providence, defeats its own purpofe. I fpeak not of aro-, 


mantic, impracticable, general good, but of the fpecific benefit 
which an individual may and can confer on his fellow-creatures 
in his own limited {phere of aétion by a continued exertion of 
the faculties or talents with which he finds and feels himfelf 
intrufted. 

“ Well-withers to their country are, above all things, defi- 
rous of the fteady light of literature, and of the day-{pring from 
on high. Yet whatever. they or we may hope, the horizon 
may perhaps be now illuminated with its departing beams, 
I will yet five to ke full of hope: though in fome paffing 
moments of dejection, the ftrain of the Florentine poet, in all 
its melancholy harmony, dwells on my ear: Penfa, che quefie 
di mai non raggiorna! But let us ftill contemplate the glory 
which was caft round other times.” 


His charaéteriftics of ancient and modern fatyrifts: 


*¢ T may be fingular perhaps; but if I except Lucrtivs, 
(who is known to us only by detached lines and thort paffages,) 
i my opinion, the fulnefs of that glory never fhone dur on six 
POETS: “ Quos orbe fub omni Jam vix feptend numerat f2- 
pientia fama.’’ The character of Lucitius, the inventor of 
fatire, was re{pected by Scipio and Lalius. They were his 
friends. Poetaflers, rhetoricians, and even men of high qua- 
lity, and of confular rank, were often the fubjeéts of his 
cenfure. I know not what a modern French Directory might 
do with a man of his charaéter; but Lucilius cnjoyed refped 
and impunity in the Roman Republic, Horace, in the politett 
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age, under the defpotifm of Auguftus, infinuated himfelf in 
the graces of the emperor; yet he was peculiarly ftudious to 
mark the obnoxious, fuolith, or wicked characters of the age. 
He was careful not to be mifunderflood. He noted the name, 
the profeffion, and the rank of thofe whom he devoted to un- 
dying ridicule, or configned to eternity of fame. Auguftus 
and Mzecenas weil knew the value of fuch a poet. They 
Jooked at the ftability of government and the empire of good 
fenfe, and found them intimately connected with literature 
and poetry. In the time of Nero and Trajan, Juvenal and 
Pertus exerted a feverity without playfulnefs, and veiled 
themfelves in obfcurity, yet without being mifunderftood. 
They applied dire&tly and irrefiftibly to the inmoft feelings of 
the heart, callous and depraved as it was. The writers were 
tither {paved or negleéted; but their works were admired and 
circulated, I know the perfon to whom I am now addrefling 
myfelf too well, to enter into a criticifm on Horace, Juvenal, or 
Perfius. Mr. Dryden indeed has done it already. 

An interval of ages paffed, dark and barbarous, The power 
of fatire, in its full and legitimate ftrength, was never again 
felt tilethe reign of Leuis the fourteenth of France. Then 
appeared a poet, fecond to none of his predeceffors. A philo- 
fopher without being wordy, the friend of fenfe and of virtue, 
a gentleman in principle, independent in fpirit, and fearlefs of 
enemnies, however powerful from their malignity, or formidable 
from their rank. This extraordinary man was Borteav. If 
Tam not deceived, there is fometiing in all his compofitions 
fo finithed, fo removed from conceit and forced thought: fuch 
an ardent zeal for propriety in fentiment and in expreffion; fuch 
afenfe of the dignity of human character, when undebafed ¢ 
fuch a hatred of hypocrify; fuch a love of purity ; fuch an ab- 
horrence of all profanenefs and indecency, and even of indeli- 
eacy, that Iam not able toname a man whofe works, as a 
poct and a critic, may be read and ftudied with equal advan- 
tage. -Even his compliments, though rather lofty, to Louis 
he fourteenth, are all conceived in the language of a gentle- 
man anda man of genius, who feels rhat he is conferring 
honour, not receiving it, The majefty of the French monarch, 
in that cultivated age, was furely as worthy of homage as the 
évity of the Roman Auguitus. To 1ead the works of Buileau 
with full advantage, fome accuracy of knowledge, and fome 

c2 infigh: 
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infight into the delicacy of the ancient French language are re- 
quired. (I call their language ancient, which exifted before 
the revolution, for I fcarce underftand the modern democratic 
jargon. Grave virus munditias fepulit.) It is alfo neceflay 
to have a perception of the peculiar caft of the French poetry, and 
of the conftruétion of the verfe. An allowance muft be made 
for the language itfelf, which is not poetical as contradiftin- 
guithed to profe, but forcible, terfe, and well adapted to the 
condenfation of fatyrical expreffion. As a writer, I think him 
original. What he has borrowed, he almost feems to have te- 
ftored to its proper place. He alternately affumes the charac- 
ters of the three great Romans. He maintains an honourable 
conteft for the maftery. Equal to either of them taken fingly, 
and in the merit of compofition, fometimes their fuperior. He 
is their true and lawful brother. There is a fraternal league 
between them, which no friend to good literature, good poetry, 
and good manners, will ever fuffer to be broken. 

“€ Nearly at the fame period, after fome momentary gleams 
and ftrong flafhes in the horizon, Satire arofe in England, 
When f name Dryden, I comprehend every varied excellence 
of our poetry. In harmony, ftrength, modulation, thyme, 
energy, he firft difplayed the full power of the Englifh lan- 
guage. My bufinefs with him at prefent, is only as a Satyrift. 
I will be brief: I fpeak to the intelligent. He was the firlt 
poet who brought to perfeétion, what I would term, “ The 
Allegory of Satire.’’ Fables, indeed, and apologues, and ro- 
mances, have always heen the moft ancient modes of reproof 
and cenfure. It was the peculiar happinefs of Dryden to give 
an eternal fenfe and intereft to fubjeéts which are tranfitory. 
He placed his fcene on the ground of aétual hiftory. The rea- 
der of every age has an intereft in the delineation of characters 
and names, which have been familiar to him from his earlieft 
years. He is already prepared, and feels a predilection for the 
fubje@. This accommodation of ancient charaéters to exifting 
perfons has a peculiar force in the age to which it is addrefled; 
and pofterity reads with delight a poem founded on priftine 
ttory, and illuftrated by the records of mocern times. Dry- 
den’s power of fatire has been generally acknowledged in his 
Mac-Flecknoe: But his mafter-piece is that wonderful and 
unequalled performance, Abfalom and Achitophel. He pre- 
sents to us an heroic fubject in heroic numbers, a well-con- 
ftructed 
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firucted allegory, and a forcible appeal to our beft feelings and 
paflions. He paints the horrors of anarchy, fedition, rebellioi, 
and democracy, with the pencil of Dante, or of Michael Angcio, 
and he gives the fpeeches of his heroes with the ftrength, pro- 
priety, and correétnefs of Virgil. It is fatire in-its higheft 
form: but it is fatire addretfed to the few. It is mot adapted 
to the general effect of this fpecies of poetry. In my opinion, 
Dryden has not the ftyle and manner of Horace, or Juvenal, or 
Perfius, or Boileau. Pope called him “ unhappy,” from the 
loofenefs of the age in which he lived. He has enthufiafm, 
majefty, ferioufnefs, feverity, gravity, ftrength of conception, 
and boldnefs of imagery. But fprightlinefs, gaiety, an eafy 
badinage, an occafional playfulnets, fo neceffary to the genera! 
effect of {atyrical poctry, were all wanting to him. Perhaps his 
genius was too fublime. He could not, or he would not, de- 
fcend to the minutiz which are often required, the anecdotes, 
and the paffing traits of the time. His fatire had an original 
chara&ter. It was the ftrain of Archilocus founding frem the 
lyre of Arczeus. 

“ The fixth and laft of this immortal brotherhood, in the 
fulnefs of time, and in the maturity of poctical power, came 
Pope. All that was wanting to his illuftrious predeceffor found 
its confummation in the genius, knowledge, correét fenfe, and 
condenfation of thought and expreffion, which diitinguifh this 
poet. The tenour of his life was peculiarly favourable to his 
ofice. He had firf cultivated all the flowery grounds of poc- 
try. He had excelled in defcription, in paftoral,in the pathetic, 
and in general criticif{m; and had given an Englifh exiftence 
im perpetuity to the father of all poetry. Thus honoured, and 
with thefe pretenfions, he left them all for that excellence, for 
which the maturity of his talents and judgment fo eminently 
defigned him. Familiar with the great; intimate with the po- 
lite; graced by the attentions of the fair; admired by the 
learned; a favourite with the nation; independent in an ac- 
quired opulence, the honourable product of his genius and 
induftry; the companion of perfons diftinguifhed for birth, 
high fafhion, rank, wit, or virtue; refident in the center of all 
public information and intelligence; every avenue to know- 
ledge, and every mode of obfervation were open to his curious, 
prying, piercing, and unwearied inteile&t. His works are fo 
generally read and ftudied, that [ fhould not merely fatigue, 
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but I fhould almoft infult you by fuch a needlefs difquifition, 
I fhall therefore conclude. 

“ Asa difciple of thefe great mafters, and full of that fpirit 
which an unbroken and an honourable intimacy with their 
works has infpired, I now prefent myfelfa votary at their tem- 
ple; and in fome meafure clothed in the robes of their heredi- 
tary priefthood, I would alfo enter, and offer my obiation at 
the high altar of my country. But if, unworthy of this hal- 
lowed inveftment and interior miniftry, the door of the fanc- 
tuary isclofed upon me; I fhall retire without a murmur, and 
with devotion unimpaired, worfhipin the veftibule.”’ 


It would be an infult to the underftandings of our 
readers, could we prefume to recommend THE Pur. 
SUITS OF LITERATURE to their notice. Every man 
of genius ought to rank it among the choiceft contents of 
his library; every young man who wifhes to ferve his 
country and mankind, ought to ftudy it as a manucl of 
firft principles im politics and tafte; and the moft pro- 
found of our modern philofophers would do well to exa- 
mine himfelf by it. What, indeed, can be more truly 
interefting than the contemplation of fuch a writer as 
this, who combines piety with philofophy, and wifdom 
with learning! he is not to be lightly approached, 
Every thing about him ts facred. He refides in the 
fanétuary ; and the very fkirts of his dwelling are vene- 
rable. Contraft him with the philofophifts of the day. 
It will not do!—they muft-not be mentioned with him. 


They fhrink at his approach. The glow-worm is not 
feen with the fun. 


Ee 


The Caftle on the Rock; or Memoirs of the Elderland 
Family. By the Author of Derwent Priory. 3 Vol. 
S; monds, Paternofter-Row. 10s. 6d. bds. 


T° any thing from the pen of the author of Derwent 
Priory, we would willingly give every attention ; 

-but the volumes before us have by no means realized the 
expectations 
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expectations we had formed. The plot is plotle/ and 
infipid—the characters common-place,—and the dia- 
logue without fpirit. We cannot approve of the too 
great licence which the author gives to the criminalities 
of men: we are no fevere obfervers, we caz allow for 
the ftrength of the paffions, and the weaknefs of reafon 
in the early days of man;—but we truft, nay believe, 
that a virtuous heart may be betrayed into vice, for once 
or twice, while under the influence of paffion; but ne- 
ver praétife it coolly and continually. Such, however, 
is the hero of this book : he appears firft, as abandoned 
to licentiou{nefs; he then fuddenly deferts his former 
habits, by falling in love with an amiable woman, and 
continues refpeétable. His character, after this takes 
place, we freely acknowledge our approbation of ; it is 
* natural, pleafing, and in fact the only one that is well 
drawn: but, at the fame time, that he fhould become 
this, after regular habits of vice, we can neither credit 
nor countenance. The hero of a novel ought to bea 
very different charaéter. The plot lying fo much 
among the temples of guilty pleafure, is much to be re- 
probated; it refts the female eye upon fcenes over which 
it fhould only glance, and prefents pictures that ought 
feldom to be beheld.’ Indeed, we cannot point out one 
paflage more than re/pedfable in the whole work. 





A Sketch of Modern France, in a feries of Letiers to a 
Lady of Fafhion. Written in the Years 1796 and 
1797; during a Tour through France. By a Lady. 
(Edited by C. L. Moody, L.L.D. FLAS.) pp. 518. 
7s. bds. Cadell and Davies. 


F we have dwelt on the prefent publication, (fee the 
extraéts in our Mifcellany for January) it is becaufe 
works of this defcription, though abounding with inter- 
eling details, do not gttain to a very general circulation. 


The 
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The internal ftate of France had long been matter of 
enquiry among the people of this country, and we there. 
fore feized the firft occafion of prefenting them with 
fome information on that point. The difpofitions and 
manners of the French yet remaining unconfidered, we 
proceed to extrac a little on this head : 


“ Next to money,’’ fays Mercier in his Tableau, * the 
Parifians are paffionately fond of dancing. With the high 
and the low, with the rich and the poor, it is the rage—it is 
the univerfal tafte. They dance at the Carmes, where they 
have committed fo many murders;—they dance at the Je- 
{uits’ college, at the feminary of St. Sulpice, at the nunnery 
of St. Mary, in three or four churches, at Ruggeri’s,; at Lue 
suet’s, at Mauduit’s, at ¥entzel’s, capital tavern Keepers; at 
the hotel of ‘Marbeuf, at that of Richellew, &c.—They dance, 
in fhort, every where. All the women are in white, and 
white-becomes all women. Their necks and arms are bare, 
The men are very negligent in their drefs, and manners, and 
dance with a cold, dejected, and penfive air: one would think, 
that they are mufing on politics or on the funds. To the 
dance fucceeds the concert, and to the concert the fupper. The 
women having no longer the confinement of ftays, eat even to 
faticty. They acquit themfelves here to admiration.—They 
devour turkies ftuffed with trufiles, and anchovy-patties.— 
They eat for the fake of the rentier, for the fake of the foddier, 
for the fake of the commis, in fhort, for the fake of all employed 
under the republic; and while in the adt of devouring every 
thing on the table, they abufe the republic.—In former times, 
ladies at balls took fome refrefhment, and at moft fome bifcuits 
in a little wine.—In the prefent day, gluttony prevails among 
them, and I cannot but admire their bold look at table, and 
with what an unembarraffed air they fatisfy their Aeen appetites. 
A cold partridge makes but two mouthfuls. The viands 
difappear, and large glaffes of water at intervals, refrefh their 
palates burnt by fpirituous liquors, 

. ‘ What is that noife? where are thefe young people run- 
ning?—Ah! I fee a female, a nymph, a Venus, in the midft 
ot them.—She appears as if the were naked.—Let us draw 
near.——Her thin pantaloons would be no concealment were it 
not for the bracelets which fcem to interrupt the defign.—The 
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jacket is artfully floped —A fhift of clear /om gives no inter- 
ruption to the eye, but difcovers the limbs, which are adorned 
with gold and ciamond bracelets. —A crowd of young people 
furround her with language of diffolute joy.—This bold huffey 
feems as if fhe heard nothing that was faid. Let ettiontery be 
carried one degree farther, and we may expect very foon to fee 
revived the ancient dances of Laconia. So little now remains 
to be thrown off, that I know not whether true modefty would 
not gain by the removal ofa veil perfectly tranfparent. 

“ There are balls for people of every condition. The mili- 
tary bal!s are diftinguithed by a particular hurry and agitation. 
—One feems to hear in them the tumults of camps and the 
clath of arms.—The coal-men and water-carriers have alfo 
their bally—Let me forget nothing omthis fubje&t :—In cel- 
lars, at the extremity of a!leys, in vile and dirty public-houfes, 
at the found of a clumfy violin or hoarfe bagpipe, the duver- 
guats dance till they make the very boards fhake. Sometimes 
the nailed fhoe, by an uncommon fpring, breaks the melan- 
choiy lamp, and featters the oil over the whole company.— 
No matter:—the etfeét is not feen either on the ftockings or 
on the petticoats —Burning greafe does not hurt the fallow 
fkin of thefe Vefiriffes—They take their belts, and go away, 
giving one another thumps with their fitts to excite laughter. 

“ Panfians, dear Parifians, Gance, or go to the mats; but, 
for God’s fake, do not turn politicians; for when this mania 
feizes you, you tail into every f{nare that the villain or the 
quack lays fur you —Would it not have been better for you to 
have danced on than to have flown to arms on the 31ft of May,, 
on the 4th of Prairial, and on the 13th of Vendemiaire? Oh! 
Politics are not of that value to you as the violin, which ex- 
cites your joy: and the better to prove this, fee what the grave 
Montefguicu- has written, on the fubject of dancing:—* The 
dance pleafes us by its agility, by a certain gracefulnefs, 
by ity beauty and variety of attitudes, by its connexion with 
mufic; but above all, it pleafes us by a certain turn of our 
brains,’ &c.— 


This lady, with all that peachané for free principles, 
which is evident through her whole correfpondence, is 
compelled thus to fpeak of her Gallic friends : 


 Infincerity, I have reafon to believe, is- the prominent 
feature 
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feature of the French chara&er, Their zeal is often affumed, 
and their expreffions, either of love or hatred, are no real pic- 
tures of their minds. Had this peed man, who before us was 
fo warm an advocate for royalty, been immediately introduced 
toa company which he knew or fufpected to be entirely com. 
pofed of democrats, he would probably have endeavoured to 
{upport contrary opinions, and with equal fervour;—and_per- 
haps, could his heart be examined, he would have been found 
without an atom of true public {pirit, and to be gov erned merely 
by vanity and felf-intereft. Knowing this, I have my fufpi- 
cions; and though I report what I 5 ‘heard, for aught I 
know “ all may be falfe and hollow.’? Enemies to the 

republic and to the exitting government I know that there 
mutt be; but thefe {feeches feem to me to prove too muchs 
for if all were of the opinion of this company, or even the great 
majority of the people, the epee and the government could 
not have continued fo long as they have done. Time will 
difcover into what fentiments this ftrange nation will ultimately 
{ettle.?’ 


When we confider the circumftances of this avowal, 


we are bound to confider it moit maturely. 

“© After all,’’ continues our fair tourift, “* has not 
every profeffion i its quacks ? and w hy fhould religion 
and philofophy be exempted ? e fufpect i it to be na- 
ture; or it may be cuftom, as faa is often a fecond 
nature: but fo it is—that blafpl remy in men does not 
affeét us fo much as the little witticifms of female impiety. 
We look for urbanity in the feminine character; for 
tendernefs, an urbanity of the higher fpecies. Oaths 
from the mouth of acommon porter, do not create in us 
that degree of horror which we fecl when they come 
from a woman, though that woman be of the lowelt order 
in fociety. This, we believe, isa general feeling. We 
do not mean to fay of the prefent wrirer, that fhe is a 
jeveller in government, and an infidel in religion; but 
we cannot approve of her general manners on thefe fub- 
jeéts ; nor can we admire, in the heart of a female, aa 
infenfibility to the miferies of fallen grandeur. Tf this 
lady fhould write again, the would do well to be more 
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fparing of French phrafes, where Englifh would be 
equa‘ly exprefiive. And if this lady fhould travel again, 
we think it would be more agreeable to her fellow-tra- 
vellers, that her werwes were a little braced! we are 
fure, if fhe fhould think fit to publith her travels, that her 
readers will thank her to be lefs nervous——-we do not 
mean as to ftyle. 


> en 


Pofthumous Works of the Author of a Vindication of the 
Rights of Women. AND—Memoirs of the Author of 
a Vindication of the Rights of Women. By William 
Godwin. 4 vols. very {mall 8vo. 17s. 6d. bds. John- 
fon, and Robinfons. 


S we have given a pretty general, and we truft ade- 
quate idea of the writings of Mrs. Godwin, in the 
biographical department of the Monthly Vifitor, for 


February laft, we fhall take but very few paffages of her 
pofthumous works into the Literary Review. The foi- 
} wing defcription of her Maria, the heroine of the 
“ Wrongs of Woman,” in a mad-hcufe, is boldly 
fetched, and pregnant with interefting refledtions : 


«“ Thinking it felfith to dwell on her own fufferings, when 
in the mid’ of wretches who had not only loft all that endears 
life, but their very felves, her imagination was occupied with 
melancioly earneftnefs to trace the mazes of mifery through 
which fo many wretches muft have paffed to this gloomy re- 

of disjointed fouls, to the grand fource of human cor- 

t Often at midnight was fhe waked by the difmal 
wicks of demoniac rage, or of excruciating defpair, uttered in 
fich wild tones of indefcribable anguifh as proved the total 
abfence of reafon, and roufed phantoms of horror in her mind, 
far more terrific than all that dreaming fuperft:tion ever drew. 
Befides, there was frequently fomething fo inconceivably pic- 
urefque in the varying gettures of unreftrained pafijcn, fo irre- 
Rtibly comic in their fallies, or fo heart-piercingly pathetic in 
the little airs they would fing, frequently burfiing out after an 

f awful 
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awful filence, as to fafcinate the attention, and amufe the fancy, 
while torturing the foul. It was the uproar of the paffions 
which fhe was compelled to obferve; and to mark the lucid 
beam of reafon, like a light trembling in a focket, or like the 
flath which divides the threatening clouds of angry heaven, only 
to difplay the horrors which darknefs fhrouded. 

«« Jemima would labour to beguile the tedious evenings, by 
defcribing the perfons and manners’of the unfortunate beings, 
whofe figures or voices awoke fympathetic forrow in Maria’s 
bofom; and the ftories fhe told were the more interefting, for 
perpetually leaving room to conjecture fomething extraordi- 
nary. Still Maria, accuftomed to generalize her obfervations, 
was led to conclude from all fhe heard, that it was a vulgar error 
to fuppofe that people of abilities were the moft apt to lofe the 
confmand of reafon. On the contrary, from moft of the ine 
{tances fhe could inveftigate, fhe thought it refulted, that the 
paffions only appeared ftrong and difproportioned, becaufe the 
judgment was weak and unexercifed; and that they gained 
ftrength by the decay of reafon, as the fhadows lengthen during 
the fun’s decline.”’ 


Among the many inftances which might be adduced 
from the productions of Mrs. Godwin, of the depth and 
folidity of her mind, we are inclined to fummon the beft 
attentions of the reader to this important opinion.— 


** By allowing women but .one way of rifing in the 


world, the foftering the libertinifm of men, fociety 
makes monfters of them, and then their ignoble 
vices are brought forward as a proof of inferiory of 
‘* intelleét.’” Pofthumous Works, &c. Vol. I. p. 176. 
It is indeed a lamentable truth, that men firft of atl cor- 
rupt women, and women in their turn corrupt men: 
but evil is uniform in its reactions. 

The next quotation will alfo be found deferving of 
attention: * I do not mean to affert, that any human 
“* being is entirely incapable of feeling the generous 
‘‘ emotions, which are the foundation of every true 
‘* principle of virtue; but they are frequently, I 
“ fear, fo feeble, that like the inflammable quality 
“ which more or lefs lurks in all bodies, they often le 
*¢ for 
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“ for ever dormant ; the circumftances never occurring 
“ neceflary to call them into aétion.” This paffage 
involves the doétrine of free agency. It ftates us to be 
in pofleffion of qualities, which we cannot exercife for 
want of * circumftances to call them into aétion.” Al- 
lowing juftice to the remark, (and we apprehend there 
are few who will difpute its validity) it goes far- 
ther than many people would imagine. If man be the 
{port of circumftance, then is he, though free to feleét 
his path, often rendered incapable of treading it; and 
thus the great Direétor of all human concerns, while 
almoft inapparent to us, overrules our inotives and our 
actions, to the completion of Hts defigns in the general 
conduét of creation. So far then Mrs. Godwin was not 
of the New School. 

But we proceed tothe “ Memoirs”’ by her hufband, 
Mr. William Godwin, lately author of the “ Enquirer,” 
formerly of “ Caleb Williams ;” but firft and chiefly, 
the compiler of two large books, which he called ** Po- 
litical Juftice.”’? We objeét to the ftyle of thefe ‘* ME- 
MorRrs:'’ quaint and fimple indeed, to all intents 
and purpofes, is his narrative of * Mary!’ 

A few reafons for this opinion :— 

Mr. Godwin is very fond of queries, becaufe there 
are queries which never can be anfwered, and becaufe 
they implicate contingencies, probabilities, and events, 
and becaufe they have no concatenation whatever. He 
travels regularly enough as far as page 17 of his journey ; 
but having now a little time to look about him, he pro- 
poundeth the enfuing query :—‘** During this refidence 
“ at Hoxton, the writer of thefe memoirs inhabited! as 
“ a ftudent at the diffenting college in that place.* It 

* May we afk what Mr. Godwin inhabited? for we think 
him fo dark in this place, that fome unlucky wag might be 
tempted to enquire—What thing inhabited Mr. Godwin ? 
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is perhaps + a queftion of curious fpeculation to en- 
quire, what would have been the amount of the dif- 
ference in the purfuits and enjoyments of each party, 
if they had met and confidered each other with the 
fame diftinguifhing regard in 1776, ds they were af- 
terwards impreffed with in the year 1796? The 
writer had then completed the twentieth, and Mary 
the feventeenth year of her age. Which would have 
been predominant; the difadvantages of obfcurity, 
and the preffure of a family; or the gratifications and 
improvement that might have flowed from their in- 
tercourfe ?”” Heigho! Reader—is thy fagacity equal 
to this queftion? It is unkind; thou anfwereft not. It 
is very unkind; for Mr. Godwin is a “ curious Enqui- 
rer,’ and fome one muff anfwer it for him. But thou 
thalt fee what our junto can do. 

** The conductors of the Monthly Vifitor have, on 
this 2{t day of March, in the year 1798, after taking into 
their moft mature deliberations, the queftion inftituted 
by William Godwin from the middle of page 16, tothat 
of page 17, in his Memoirs of his late wife, agreed in 
the following reply to all and each of the queries con. 
tained in the queftion aforefaid : Firft, as to “* what 
would have been the amount of the difference in the pur- 
fuits and enjoymentsof each party,” had they “‘ confidered 
each other with the fame diftinguifhing regard in 1776, 
as they were afterwards imprefied with in 1796 2”? They 
conceive that the above- mentioned difference muft have 
been very great indeed. “ The writer (that is Wel- 
liam) having then completed the twentieth, and Mary 
(which was Mifs Wollitonecraft’) the feventeenth year 
of her age,” ——“* the gratificationsand—- — — — 
that might have flowed from their intercourfe’” would 








+ Ut has been faid, that were if, perhaps, and but difcharged 
from our language, fome writers would be quite at a ftand. 
Let the reader determine how juftly this qwas faid. 
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of courfe have been more poignant and effential than thofe 
“they were afterwards impreffed with in the year 1796.” 
As to * the difadvantages of od/curity,”’ it feems in that 
cafe attendant on Mr. Godwin; the public, at leaft the 
reafonable part of the public, can entertain but ove opi- 
nion.on that head. ‘ The preffure of a family’’ might 
have been great; but he who gets children does foine 
good in his “* day and generation :’’ and thofe children 
might have taught Mr. Godwin what he did not learn 
tillhis ‘* cohabitation*”? with Mrs. Wollftonecraft, that 
the affetions of the heart are not to be fabmitted to “* the 
rule and the fquare.”’ At laf he is foimpreffed with ¢A/s 
difcovery, that he carries it beyond all moral confidera- 
tions; and obferves of Mary in her affeétion for Mr. 
Fufeli, that ** what fhe experienced in this refpeé, was 
no doubt heightened by the ftate of celibacy and re- 
ftraint in which fhe had hitherto lived, and to which the 
rules of polithed fociety condemn an unmarried woman.” 
This is the true {ceptic, who efcapes from nothing into 
everything Anda fine fubjeét of lamentation it is for 
the pen of a philofophical moralift, as Mr. Godwin pro- 


* Cohabitation,’ fays Mr. G. at p. §2 of the’memoirs, 
“ is a point of delicate experiment, and is, in a majority of in- 
ftances, pregnant with ill-humour and unhappinefs.”” hat 
think you, friend reader, is heve alluded to by Mr. Godwin? 
hear him—** Experience impreffed upon her (Mary) a rooted 
averfion to that fort of cohabitation with her fitters which the 
projet of the fchoolimpofed,”? Cohabitation with her fifters ! 
proe® of the [chool! So then; the projeét of the fchool was to 
cohabit with her fitters. This for the grammar, and now for 
the fenfe of the paffage ; for COHABIT ATIon—read friendjhif, 

r intimacy, and all willbe right. And this is the fimplicity of 
the New School. The New Schoo/ in every thing; as new in 
language asin doétrine; and unnatural in both, Another ex- | 
ample of the Godwinian diale&: “* If Mary derived improve- 
ment from Mr, Fufeli, fhe may alfo be fufpeéted of having 
caught the infeétion of fome of his faults.’’—Caugh? !—infec- 
yon !—from Mr. Fuleli. 
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feffes himfelf to be, that “ the rules of polished faciety 
fhould condemn an UNMARRIED WOMAN #0 celibacy 
and refiraint’’—a fad ftate of fociety this ! 

We have nearly done with thefe memoirs. We are 
arrived to the lait hours of Mrs. Godwin, and her huf- 
band fhall introduce us to the feene. Her religion,” 
fays Mr. Godwin, “ as I have already fhewn, was not 
calculated to be the torment of a fick-bed; and in faét, 
during her whole illnefs, not one word of a religious catt 
fell from her lips.” The fpirit of the relation is, hap- 
pily, undifguifed. The Aufhor of it has taken indefa- 
tigable pains throughout the whole of his ** Memoirs,” 
to affimuate Mrs. Godwin to his own form and purpofe, 
In this however he has failed. Not for want of a de- 
fire to pervert, or ftupidity to confound her character; 
not out of a refpeét tor truth, and a determination to 
conceal nought from the public: but, that the early 
writings of his late wife, her latter converfations, and 
the circumftances of her death, concur to falfify his 
ftatements, and expofe this moft wretched infinuation. 
We do not fay, that Mrs. Godwin was an orthodox 

chriftian; but we are affured that fhe was not a deift— 
and moft folemnly that fhe was no atheift.* He feems 
to value her incelleétual charaéter : 

‘* Her religion,” he obferves, “ her philofophy, (in 

both of which the errors were comparatively few, and 

the ftrain dignified and generous) were, as I have 
already faid, the pure refult of feeling and taite. She 
adopted one opinion, and rejeéted another, {pontane- 
uly, by a fort of taét, and che force of a cultivated 
gination; and yet, though perhaps in the ftri& 

the term, fhe reafoned little, it is furprizing 

what a degree of foundnefs is to be found in her de- 

R Vir. Evans, to whom we think ourfelves very 

confide rably indebted for the increafing reputation of our W ork, 


has favoured us with an effay on this fubjeét, together with the 
general character of Mrs. Godwin. 


*¢ terminations,” 
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“ terminations.” Alas! Godwin, this is no problem 
to any but thyfelf! Reafon is a fceptic at the beft ; and 
{tripped of feeling, it is an atheift. The heart teaches 
better than the underftanding. Mr. Godwin could per- 
ceive that—** In a robuft and unwavering judgment of 
“ this fort, there is a kind cf witchcraft; when it de- 
“ cides juftly, it produces a refponfive vibration in every 
“ ingenious mind:” he could feel, “ in this fenfe, his 
“ ofcillation and {cepticifm were fixed by her boldnefs;”’ 
and yet he is very little mended by all this perception, 
feeling, and conviction. In plain Englifh; he has nei- 
ther perceived, nor felt; and he therefore remains un- 
convinced, 

He has not done; the fubjeét appears to touch him, 
and he laments his lofs. But, Goop Gop ! how does he 
lament it ?— 

“« This light was lent to me for a very fhort period, 
“ and is now extinguifhed for ever }”” 


This, among the number of illuftrious minds, which, 


in the language of a poet ( for poets are nos modern phi- 
Lofophers) which— 


. mount, by nature, and affert the fky;” 
This mind “ is now extinguifhed FoR EVER!” 

Mr. G. feems, by his account of the death of Mrs. 
Godwin, to urge upon the female fex the now very fa- 
fhionable interpofition of men-midwives. Dr. Fordyce, 
a very eminent profeffional man, thought differently in 
this inftance. Women, in fuch cafes, are certainly more 
conformable with true delicacy ; and indeed it looks ex- 
traordinary to us, that it fhould be impoffible for a wo- 
man, if perfedly infiruded, to at even in cafes the moft 
difficult. 

Let us praife where praife is due. Mr. Godwin de- 
ferves it in this inftance:—he has not, like fome literary 
executors of the day, thought fit to finifh thofe pieces 
which are left unfinifhed by Mrs. Wollftonecraft God- 
win. Three of her letters might have been withheld, 
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without any difadvantage to her reputation: this, how- 
ever isa trivial error, when we confider what the world 
has gained in knowledge of her chara&ter, by the publi- 
cation of thefe Potthumous Works—But why, in the 
name of common honefty, were they not printed in 
o€tavo? the fize of her extant writings. 





The Speech of the Rixht Honourable Fohn, Earl of Clare 
f se Pad és , J b 
Lord High Chancellor of lreland, Monday, February 
19, 179%, 0” @ Motion made by the Earl of Morra, 


e 


&c. pp. 46. 8vo. 1s. Wright. 


TT HE charaéter of Lord Moira has attached that cre- 

dit to his comments on the ftate of Ireland, which 
it is probable they had not otherwife attained, and which 
renders their effe€&t the more dangerous, even in pro- 
portion as the caufe becomes innoxious. Not contented 
with ftriétures very improperly delivered ina Britith 
houfe of peers, he refumed them in the Irith houfe of 
lords, perhaps with lefs efficacy, becaufe his reprefenta- 
tions in that place could not fo eafily elude notice. Lord 
Clare refutes them at large. He takes a fummary, but 
fatisfaétory view of the politics of his country, from the 
year 1779, to the prefent era: and proves, as we think, 
beyond coatroverfy, that the recent difturbances in Tre- 
land, fo far from originating with the real diftreffcs of 
her inhabitants, have, on the contrary, given birth to 
thofe complicated calamities with which ‘fhe is now 
threatened and afflicted. 

“ T hold in my hand,’”’ continues his lordfhip, ‘¢ a paper, 
which will prove a curious fimilarity to another myftic union 
mentioned by the noble baron (Lord Glentworth) in another 
country: Profeffor Robifon has defcribed and developed the 
German union; this paper will afford a tolerable conception 
of the Irith affociation :— 

“It is propoted that at this conjuncture a fociety fhall be 
inftituted in this city, having much of the fecrecy, and pat 
what 
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what of the ceremonial attached to Free Mafonry—with fo 
much fecrecy as may communicate curiofity, uncertainty, and 
expectation to the minds of furrounding men ;—with fo much 
impreflive and affecting ceremony in all its internal economy, 
as, without impeding teal bufinefs, may {trike the foul 
through the fenfes, and addreffing the who/e man, may ani- 
mate his philofophy by the energy of his paffions. 

“ Secrecy is expedient and neceflary; it will make the bond 
of union more cohefive, and the fpirit of this union more ardent 
and more condenfed; it will envelope this denfe flame with a 
cloud of gloomy ambiguity, that will not only facilitate its own 
agency, but will at the fame time confound and terrify its ene~ 
mies by their ignorance of the defign, the extent, the direétion, 
or the confequences. It will throw a veil over thofe indivi- 
duals whofe profeffional prudence might make them with to 
lie concealed, until a manifettation of themfelves became ab- 
folutely neceflary. And, laftly, fecrecy is neceffary, becu.ule 
it is by no means certain that a country, fo great a ftranger to 
itfelf as Ireland, where the North and the South, and the Eatt 
and Weft, mcet to wonder at each other, is yet prepared for the 
adoption of one profeffion of Political Faith, while there may be 
individuals from each of thefe quarters ready to adopt fuch a 
profeffion, and to propagate it with their beit abilities; when 
neceflary—with their blood. 

* * * * * 

* Let every member wear, day and night, an amulet round 
his neck, containing the great principle which unites the bro- 
therhood, in letters of gold, on a ribbon, ftiiped with all the ori- 
ginal colours, and inclofed in a fheath of white filk, to repre- 
{ent the pure union of the mingled rays, and the abolition of all 
fuperficial diftinétions, ail colours and fhades of difference, far 
the fake of one illuttrious end. Let this araulet of union, faith 
and honour, depend from the neck, and be bound about the 
body next to the fhin and clofe to the heart. 

“ This is enthufiafm.—It is fo; and who that has a fpark 
of Hibernicifm in his nature, would not feel it kindle into a 
flame of generous enthufiafm? Who, that has a drop of fym 
pathy in his heart, when he looks around him, and fees how 
happinefs is heaped up in mounds, and how mifery is diffufed 
and divided among the million, does not exclaim, Alas! for 
the fuffering, and Oh! for the power to redrefs it? And who 
is there that has enthufiafm fufhcient to make an exclamation, 
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would not combine with others as honeft as himfelf, to make 
the will five in the aét, and to (wear—We WILL REDRESs 1T! 
—Whois there! Who? 

“ The firft bufinefs of the brotherhood will be to form a 
tranfcript, or digefl, of the doétrine which they mean to fub- 
fcribe, to uphold, to propagate, and reduce to practice. It is 
time for Ireland to look her fortune in the face, not with tut- 
bulent oftentation, but with fixed refolution to live and die 
Freemen.—Let then thofe queftions be agitated and anfwered 
fully and fairly which have been wilfully concealed from us by 

F interefted perfons and parties, and which appear terrible only 
by being kept inthe dark. Always armed with this principle, 
that it is the duty of the people to eitablith their rights, this 
fociety will carry it along with them in‘ théir courfe, as the 
Sybil did the branch of gold, té avert ot to difperfe, every vain 
fear, and every unreal terror. 

x * * * 

“ Ts the independence of Ireland nominal or real, a barren 
right, or a fact regulative of national conduét and influencing 
national charaéter? 

*“* Has it had any other effeét than raifing the valuc of a 


houfe, and making it more felf-fufficient, at the expence of the 
people? 








































“« Js there any middle ftate between the extremes of union 
with Britain and total {eparation, in which the rights of the 
people can be fully eftablifhed and reit in fecurity ? 

* * * * * 

“© By the Brotherhood are thefe queftions, and fuch as thefe, 
to be determined. On this determination are they to form the 
chart of their conftitution, which with honour and good faith 
they are to fubfcribe, and which is to regplate their courfe.— 
Let the fociety at large meet four times in the year, and at 
aéting committee once a month, to which all members fhall be 
invited. Let thefe meetings be convivial, but not the tranfi- 
tory patriotifm of deep potation; confidential, the heart open 
and the door locked; converfational, not a debating fociety. 
There is too much haranguing in this country already ; a great 
redundance of found.’’ 


We fubjoin the following anecdote, from page 30: 


‘ & The noble Earl has mentioned the name of Newell; it is 
worth while to recollect who the man was; he had beena 
miniatue 
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miniature painter, and belonged to the Irifh Union. He went 
to paint for a gentleman of well-known loyalty in the country, 
and fell fick; during that time, of courfe, he difcontinued his 
attendance at their meetings, and being fuppofed to have in- 
formed againft the brotherheod, was marked down in the book 
ofdeath. On his return to Belfaft, he was attacked by anum- 
ber of perfons of the fraternity in a dark night, and nearly 
aflaffinated ; he faw his danger, and finding himfelf profcribed, 
did certainly give evidence of material confequence to govern- 
ment. The noble Lord fays he has feen his confeffion: has he 
feen the confeffion of the man who’ bribed him, and the other 
witnefs, Bird, at an expence of 4001. to withhold their evidence. 
But if the noble Earl does not believe Newell, muft he not 
believe the papers found in the committee rvoms to which 
Newell had direéted the officer, and round which papers the 
committee was found fitting. If he will take the trouble to 
examine thofe papers, he will find in them a fyftem of treafon 
of which he can have little conception. On the report of the 
committee to whom thofe papers were referred, the parliament 
addreffed the Lord Lieutenant to make ufe of the powers 
which the conftitution had put into his hands to fupprefs re- 
bellion. Will the noble Earl come forward and tell the parlia- 
ment that they are dupes and fools, and have been impofed 
upon by the fhallow artifice of Mr. Newell. T appeal to the 
noble Earl, does he think from his feat of Donnington, in Lei- 
cefterfhire, he can judge better of the ftate of this country than 
we who are chained here to face the infolence of rebellion ? 
Are pikes and revolutionary armies, fair and conftitutional 
principles of governmentr 
The noble Earl talks of conciliation. With whom? with 
the executive direétory of the uhion? Does he know their 
names? if he does, he will confer a fingular favour on govern- 
ment by difclofing them. I know the honourable and liberal 
mind ot the noble Earl has been impofed upon. Would he 
have his Majetty’s government afk in atone of fupplication, 
“ Gentlemen, on what terms will you give us peace?’ 
Would the noble Earl himfelf degrade his charater fo faras to 
atk it? If he did, 1 know they would not treat with him; they 
would as {oon treat with me; but if they treated at all, they 
would follow the example of their brethren in France; they 
would fay, ‘* lay down your arms, repeal your teft laws, 
fubmit 
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fubmit to our mercy—and then we will tell you what more 
we would have !”’ 


This is a moft important document towards illuftrat. 
ing the IJrith illuminati. Their praétice is an exaé 
tranfcript of their predeceffors in Germany; where 
(and we have it from the mouth.of a gentleman who 
witneffed a tranfaétion of the kind) it was the uniform 
conduét of the Secret Order, to affaffinate every perfon 
who, once initiated, had ceafed to attend their mectings, 
We would prefent the enfuing refleétions to the regular 
opponents of government in every country : 


“ The county of Kildare is now in as bada fituation as ever 
any part of Uliter was; yet a fimilar attempt to that of Dowa 
was made to obtain a mob meeting, anda petition fora change 
of minifters; a petition was indeed carried about, and I am 
well informed that the name of a lame mendicant, whom many 
of your lordfhips have feen begging in an hollow of the road 
near Naas, was one of the firft fignatures to the petition, and 
that a noble peer paffed a whole day in collecting fignatures in 
the little towa of Leixlip, and loft near two hours of that day 
in urging a blackfmith, his apprentice, journeyman and la- 
bourer, to fign this petition for the difmiffal of minifters, Itis 
hardly poffible that the country fhould be otherwife than dif- 
turbed, when difturbance is encouraged by thofe paltry artifices 
in men of rank, who ufe thofe means to force one fet of men, 
or another fet of men, out of the cabinet of Great Britain.” 


And— 


“ Before I fit down, my Lords, allow me to advert to a new 
revolutionary engine of this union, which has been reforted to 
of late. When it was found that the protection afforded to the 
witneffes, magiftrates, and jurors, enfured and eftablifhed the 
operation of the laws, a fg¢heme was devifed to debafe the ad- 
miniftration of juftice. Every man concerned in that admini- 
{tration was held up as the moit corrupt, tyrannieal, and profli- 
gate of charadters; the truth was perverted, the moft fcandalous 
mifveprefentations made of the condudt of the courts, and the 
whole force of the union was'bent to propagate thefe falfchoods. 
That this was moit flagrantly the cafe with refpe& to William 

On, 
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Orr, executed for felony, I fhall prove to your Lordfhips by a 
yecital of the real circumftances. This man was indicted for 
endeavouring to feduce two foldiers of a regiment of fencibles 
from their duty and allegiance; the names of the men were 
Wheatley and Lindfey; their names had'been found in a lift 
of the union feized upon a committee in the act of fitting; the 
men were taken up—they confeffed the crime; and each dif- 
tin@ly and feparately charged Orr as the fecretary of the meet- 
ing at which they had been {worn; they named feveral of the 
perfons prefent, not one of whom was brought to difprove 
them ; and although a witnefs was brought to difcredit Wheatly, 
the evidence he gave was of fuch an incredible nature, that 
the learned judge did not think it neceffary to take it down in 
the note-book; the other witnefs was never impeached, and 
Orr was found guilty by a jury, who at the fame time, though 
repeatedly cautioned to re-confider their verdia, recommended 
him to mercy: a motion was afterwards made in aneft of 
judgment. An account of this trial was printed, and, to the 
difgrace of the profeffion to which I have the honour to belong, 
mutilated and garbled as it is, it is obvioufly produced under 
the infpeétion of a barrifter; by that account of the motion in 
arett of judgment, the country is given to underftand, that 
Orr was tried under a ftatute which had expired, although 
there were feveral counts in the indiciment if it were poffible to 
fuppote that the Infurreétion-aét was not in force; the motion 
was over-ruled, and after it had been fo difpofed of, a counfel 
who wears the king’s gown came into court, and flated an affi- 
dayit that the jury was drunk; he was afked why he did fo? 
he replied, that his object was to move for an attachment againtt 
the jury; but the real objec of its introduction was to flander 
the adminiftration of juftice, and for no other purpofe. The 
noble and learned judge, as was his duty, tran{mitted the re- 
commendation of the jury to government; he was aiked if he 
concurred in that recommendation? He declared that he could 
not. 


“ Affidavits were then made and tranfmitted to the Lord 
Lieutenant to impeach the concuét of the jury; but although 
this report contains an account of an affidavit dif 
witnefs, it is moft certain that no fuch attidavit was ever laid 
before the Lord Lieutenant. 
40 obferve upon this pra&tice of magiftrates taking affidavits of 
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this kind; in my mind there is no fort of right ina magiftrate 
to do fo—no more than he has to fit and prefide in a court of 
Chancery—nor could any indiétment for perjury be founded 
upon fuch an affidavit. Upon fuch grounds as thefe, the 
execution of this man has been held out as a murder; andata 
drunken meeting at a tavern in London, a member of the 
Englifh parliament is faid to have given as a toaft the  Me- 
mory of William On, bafely murdered ;’’ and it is alfo faid, 
that another worthy gentleman, with equal zeal and delicacy, 
at the fame meeting gave as his bumper toait—‘ May the 
Lord Lieutenant and Irith cabinet be foon in the fituation of 
William Orr.’ 

“ The objeét of all this, my Lords, is very plain: If the 
fources of public juftice are thus poifoned, the adminiftration 
will foon become impraéticable. 

** Another part of this fyftem is apparent in the trial of one 
Finerty, a printer, for a moft infamous libel on the Lord Licu- 
tenant. This trial has been publifhed, I hope falfely and 
inaccurately; for under the guife of a {peech from counfel, is 
contained av abominable libel on the adminiftration of juttice; 
for which the counfel who could dare to utter it, deferved the 
pillory infinitely more than Finerty his client: in it the jury 
are told that they ave a packed jury... The judge is informed, 
that the prifoner is not to expeét a fair charge from him, and 
it is thoroughly affumed as an acknowledged truth, that Wil- 
liam Orr was murdered ; and thus the wretched man who had 
entrufted his defence to this counfel, is configned to the pillory 
by his own advocate, in order to indulge that advocate in the 
publication of a libel upon public juftice, and put in effeé the 
new engine of the revolutionary government; and yet thele 
are the woithy gentlemen who are to be conciliated by fair 
promifes, by parliamentary reform, and catholic emancipa- 
tion.” 


It would be impertinent in us to recommend this 
{peech to our readers, 
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